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PART ONE 

THE DECISION TO MAKE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING AN 
INSTRUMENT OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 

The United States first began international broadcasting in 
1941 on the eve of its entry into the Second World War. The 
origins of this new departure in American foreign policy, however, 
are to be found much earlier. Initially in attempts to partici- 
pate in a limited program of cultural broadcasts to Latin America, 
later in the search for an effective response to Axis radio propa- 
ganda, and finally in the efforts to further national defense. 

The central concern of Part One of this monograph is to describe 
how the decision to make international broadcasting an instrument 
of United States foreign policy came about. 


CHAPTER 1 : A PAN AMERICAN RADIO STATION 


A. THE PAN AMERICAN FREQUENCIES 

American interest in international shortwave broadcasting 
first emerged late in the Administration of President Calvin 
Coolidge as a result of efforts by the Pan American Union to 
secure the allocation of shortwave broadcasting frequencies to 
enable it to transmit programs of Pan American music to Latin 
America. 

The Union had initiated a series of broadcasts to eastern 

/ 

portions of the United States in 1924 over commercial radio 
station WRC in Washington, D.C. These programs were of two 
types: "(l) those devoted exclusively to a single country, when 
only music from that republic is rendered and as a special fea- 
ture a short address given by the diplomatic representative; (2) 
those made up of music from several Latin American countries with 
an address of a general nature."'*’ In 1927, the Department of 

the Navy agreed to broadcast the Union's program via longwave 
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from its station NAA in Arlington, Virginia. During the next 
two years the Department's cooperation, together with rapid 
advances in shortwave broadcasting technology and the availability 
of shortwave frequencies, made it possible for the Union to con- 
sider expanding its broadcasts to include the other American 
Republics as well.. 
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In February 1929, numerous requests from Latin America 
asking that these programs be transmitted throughout the hemi- 
sphere led the Director General of the Pan American Union, Leo 
S. Rowe, to inform Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg that he 
had had "a study made of the entire situation" and was "con- 
vinced that the best plan is for the Navy ... to broadcast the 
programs on the standard and short waves simultaneously." 
Discussions with officials in the Federal Radio Commission, 

Rowe stated, indicated that the "proper procedure for carrying 
out this plan would be for the President of the United States 
to designate these special channels for the use of communica- 
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tions between the republics of the new world." The Department 
responded immediately by asking for and receiving the necessary 
approval of the Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee 
(IRAC) and the Secretary of Commerce,^ Following formal appli- 
cation by Kellogg as Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, President Coolidge, in one of his last official 
acts, signed Executive Order 5067 on March 2, 1929 assigning 
"the frequencies of 6120 kilocycles and 9550 kilocycles for use 
by Station NAA of the Navy Department . . . for the specific pur- 
pose of broadcasting programs arranged by the Pan American 
Union. 

Shortly after the inauguration of President Herbert Hoover 
in March 1929, Franklin Adams, Counsellor of the Union, announced 
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new plans for the use of these shortwave frequencies. Under the 
Adams proposal, each of the twenty-one American Republics would 
be allocated an equal amount of time each week for the transmis- 
sion of its own "goodwill" programs over the "Pan American wave- 
lengths" to the other nations of the hemisphere. To accomplish 

this, each nation would have to install its own shortwave trans- 
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mitters, receiving equipment and rebroadcasting facilities, A 
State Department circular instruction issued two weeks after the 
Union's plans had been unveiled, however, made no mention of the 
expanded proposal for cooperative use of the frequencies and con- 
fined itself to informing the posts of the executive order and 
requesting them "to advise the Governments to which you are 

accredited . . . that these frequencies be set aside by the Govern- 
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ment concerned for the reception of Pan American programs." 

This instruction terminated for the time being the Department's 
involvement with the project and throughout the remainder of the 

i 

Hoover Administration it made no further attempts to implement 
the Union's proposals for utilizing the frequencies. In addition 
to the Department's lack of interest, the Union's plans were also 
hampered by the absence of adequate transmitting facilities at the 
Navy's Arlington station. Although the record is not clear, 
apparently all parties concerned assumed that shortwave trans- 
mitters capable of international broadcasting would have to be 
installed in order to use the assigned frequencies effectively. 
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The Navy, either unable or unwilling to do so, did not provide 

the necessary equipment and efforts by the Union to acquire the 

8 

transmitters through other sources were unsuccessful. 

The one exception to the Hoover Administration's inactivity 
in international shortwave broadcasting was the allocation of 
three additional frequencies to the Navy for use by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union — 11730 and 15130 kilocycles on June 8, 1931 and 
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21500 kilocycles on June 6, 1932. All five were dully registered 

at the International Telecommunications Union, Berne, Switzerland 

as being United States Navy Department frequencies. This repeated 

allocation of scarce frequencies for Pan American broadcasting, 

without providing the necessary facilities for their use, raises 

several questions as to the motives of the United States in this 

early period. Was the Government concerned primarily to preempt 

the frequencies for its own possible future use? If so, what 

objectives did it seek to gain by so doing? And, was the United 

States interested at this time in establishing an official radio 

voice for propaganda or cultural relations purposes? 

Unfortunately the extant record provides little information 

on these questions, but a circumstantial case can be made that 

the frequencies were assigned primarily as part of a general 

effort by the United States (in this instance the Navy Department) 

to reserve for itself as much of the high frequency spectrum as it 

10 

could. Since the International Radiotelegraph Convention of 1927 
had allocated high frequency wave bands to particular broadcast 
services rather than specific frequencies to the signatory parties. 
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each nation was free to preempt as much of the spectrum as it 

could successfully occupy. The Navy's attitude was expressed by 

Captain S. C. Hooper, Director of Naval Communications. "The 

power and strength of sovereign nations depends, and has depended 

since the beginning of time," he declared, "on initiative, brains, 

and ability to beat the other fellow to it. Now, if the United 

States can get 230 frequencies [about one-fourth of the then 

usable high-frequency spectrum] occupied prior to other nations 

why should not we keep them if they serve most important uses 

and their allocation and use is in accord with the International 
11 

Radio Convention?" Again, "the longer the United States 
delays in putting its high-frequency circuits on the map inter- 
nationally, the larger will be the proportion of stations occupied 

12 

by foreign nations." In addition, the Navy had a special inter- 
est in this matter — the interservice competition between the 

13 

Army and the Navy for separate communications systems. Thus, 
by reserving frequencies for the Pan American Union, the Navy was 
also serving its own and as well as the country's best interests. 
For although the Navy's primary concern was that of national 
security, use of the frequencies by the Union was not inconsis- 
tent with its policy of "keeping this country, its ideals, insti- 
tutions, policies and intentions before the world in order that 
they may become better known." Moreover, since the Union was an 
international organization, neither was it inconsistent with the 
Navy's policy of avoiding competition with American commercial 
broadcasting companies, for "to compete with such organizations 


is not in accord with the spirit of the land but rather on the 

14 

contrary." 

There is no evidence that at this time the United States 

was interested in establishing an official radio station for 

propaganda purposes. The State and Navy Department's remained 

virtually silent on the matter, although the Navy was explicit 

in its general position that "government ownership ... [other 

than for the requirements of national defense] is not in accord 

15 

with the principles of this democratic nation." And, writing 
more than two decades later. President Hoover summarized his own 
strongly held opinions on both domestic and international radio 
propaganda. 

Also radio lends itself to propaganda far more easily 
than the press. And propaganda is seldom the whole truth. 
The officials currently in office have preponderant time 
at the microphone, and theirs becomes the dominent voice. 
Propaganda, even when it sticks to fact, is often slanted 
by the magic in the human voice. And propaganda over the 
air raises emotion at the expense of reason far more than 
the printed word. Often enough, no one is much interested 
in providing a counterpropaganda; or at least few are able 
to organize it. Not only is domestic propaganda poured on 
us, but it has become a special function of foreign govern- 
ments and persons. Crooked propaganda has become an in- 

16 

sidious instrument of international politics. 


It can be assumed, also, that at this time the United States 
was only marginally concerned with Pan American Union broadcasting. 
If the Union could finance the equipment to transmit programs of 
music throughout the hemisphere and thereby contribute to a mea- 
sure of international goodwill, such would not be inconsistent 

17 

with American foreign policy. It would appear, however, that 
the preempting of frequencies for military and commercial purposes 
was a much higher priority as far as the United States was con- 
cerned. Not until the early years of the Roosevelt Administration 
did international and domestic circumstances force the United 
States to consider both the immediate question of utilizing the 
Pan American wavelengths and the broader question of American 
policy on official international shortwave broadcasting. 
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B. GLOBAL SHORTWAVE EXPANSION 

If the United States was content to limit its official 

international broadcasting activities to just the acquisition 

of shortwave frequencies, other nations — particularly those 

18 

with colonial interests — were not. Technological advances 
and the assignment of high-frequency broadcasting bands at the 
Washington Radio Conference of 1927 coincided to produce the 
establishment of regular colonial broadcasting services through- 
out the world. The Netherlands initiated the first experimental 
service in 1927 and by 1929 was transmitting regular broadcasts 
to Dutch settlers in the Netherlands East Indies. Although the 
British Broadcasting Corporation had also begun experimental 
transmission in 1927, financial difficulties prevented a regular 
Empire broadcasting service from coming into being until late in 
1932. The regular French service began in 1931 and by 1934 
Belgium and Portugal had likewise undertaken daily colonial broad- 
casting. 

Use of shortwave broadcasting as a means of communicating 
with colonial possessions was followed almost immediately in 
other countries by the establishment of radio services for more 
avowedly ideological purposes. Radio Moscow began foreign broad- 
casting in 1929 and by the following year was transmitting daily 
in German, French and English. Germany began experimental trans- 
mission from Zeesen 1929, but its regular service was not initiated 
•until April 1 , 1933 when it began two hour daily broadcasts to 
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North America. German broadcasts to Latin America were instituted 
in 1934 and to Central America the following year. Italy and 
Japan followed shortly thereafter with regular services beginning 
in 1934 and 1935 respectively. 

19 

For most of the world's great powers shortwave broadcast- 
ing had been transformed, in the short space of less than a 
decade, from a technological experiment into a major new instru- 
ment of international politics* This capability of states to 
penetrate territorial frontiers at will via radio, and thereby 
directly influence foreign public opinion, significantly altered 
the international environment confronting the new Administration 
of President Franklin Roosevelt. 
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( C. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE'S BROADCASTING BILL OF 1934 

At the same time that shortwave broadcasting was revolution- 
izing the conduct of foreign policy throughout the world, the 
confluence of several events brought the Pan American frequencies 
question once again to the' attention of the Department of Siate. 
These events compelled the Department for the first time to adopt 
a position on the use of broadcasting as an instrument of foreign 
policy and led ultimately in the spring of 1934 to its proposal 
supporting the establishment of a government-owned-and-operated 
radio station. 

1. The Montevideo Radio Resolution 

A request from the Navy Department on October 31, 1933 pro- 
vided the immediate occasion for the Department's renewed interest 
in inoemational broadcasting. "Due to the necessity for economy," 
the Navy inquired, would it be "practicable for the State Depart- 
ment to bear the expense . . . after the present fiscal year" of 

the operation of the Naval radio station "which is retained pri- 

20 

marily for Pan American Union broadcasting?" Although there 
is no evidence that the Navy had apprised the Pan American Union 
of its request, within a few days the Union undertook informally 
to discuss the reserved frequencies with the Department. Its 
plaji was essentially the same as the one it had announced more 
than four years earlier. Each of the twenty-one American Republics 
would be allowed to use the frequencies for a period of time each 
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week to transmit its own "goodwill" broadcasts. The proposal 

had been altered, however, in one important respect* Whereas 

earlier, only programs of music had been contemplated, the Union 

now suggested the systematic exchange as well of programs having 

a "special historical or cultural significance," including 

22 

"addresses on cultural and intellectual" topics. The Union 
had also devised a scheme to finance the additional transmitting 
equipment needed to enable the Naval station at Arlington to 
broadcast to Latin America. Oh the assumption that the cost of 
such equipment would not exceed $50,000 and that 85 percent of 
the money would be used for labor — thus contributing to the 
relief of unemployment — it requested the Department to obtain 
the necessary funds from the Public Works Admirdstration (PWA). 

Since the value of the Na'vy's past broadcasts of the Pan 
American Union-prepared concerts to within the United States had 
derived from their "influence in fostering closer relations 
between the United States and Latin American countries," the 
task of determining "the Department's attitude" toward these 
requests was given to the Division of Latin American Affairs. On 
November 20, after several weeks of consideration, the Division 
reached the following conclusions. First, the "independent, 
though closely related" issue of providing "equipment which would 
enable the Naval station to broadcast" Pan American programs to 
Latin America was a "much more important matter" than the con 3 - 
tinued financing of broadcasts to the United States. Second, if 
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( the Union's plan were approved, it would be necessary "to super- 

vise the programs [so] that nothing will be broadcast which would 

be objectionable from the standpoint of our international rela- 

23 

tions." To avoid this contingency,, it was agreed that the 

"broadcasts . . . should be limited to programs of Pan American 

24 

music." Finally, if the Pan American Union would submit its 

request in writing, the Department would seek the requisite funds 

from the Public Works Administration "after obtaining the con- 
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currence of the Navy Department." Since Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had already left the United States to attend the 
Seventh International Conference of American States in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, the Division's recommendations were submitted to Acting 
Secretary William Phillips. They were approved without change, 
and on December 6 the Pan American Union therefore formally 
requested the Department "to take the lead in bringing about . . . 
the construction of the additional equipment ... to enable the 
Union to make use of" its assigned frequencies. 

The opportunity to promote better relations among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere was a basic consideration in the Depart- 
ment's' decision to approve a limited program of Pan American Union 
broadcasting. The Union enthusiastically declared that the fre- 
quencies were "invaluable" and would "prove to be in the future 

the most efficient means of interchange of thought among the 

26 

nations of America." In somewhat more restrained fashion, 
top officials in the Department also averred that broadcasting — 
if confined to music only — would be "a worthwhile thing to do" 
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( and "would be helpful in promoting cultural relations with Latin 

27 

America." For the Department, however, fully as important, 
if not more so, was the possibility that if not Used the frequen- 
cies would be lost to the United States. Although priority 
rights had been established by original notification to the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, the General Radio Regulations 
of Madrid (1932) had subsequently provided that regular operation 

within two years was necessary to retain any frequency .rights 
28 

so acquired. Since the Pan American frequencies, "if relin- 
quished ... probably would not be again available," the Depart- 
ment had concluded that "the only way of holding them" would be 

29 

"to provide the machinery and the expense necessary to that end." 

The Department's cautious decision to support a limited pro- 
gram of music broadcasts only, however, was shortlived. For less 
than three weeks after the deliberations in Washington had been 
completed. Secretary Hull in Montevideo, acting at the request 
of Pan American Union Director Rowe, who was also attending the 
conference, not only endorsed the Union's plan in its entirety 
but actively sought its approval by the other participating 
nations. Since Rowe had requested that the United States pre- 
sent the plan in the form of a resolution drafted by the Union 
and since "the authority for the assignment of these frequencies 
... [was] not quite clear to the delegation," Hull first wired 

Acting Secretary Phillips for the Department's opinion on the 

30 

"advisability" of "initiating this proposal." On December 
16 , Phillips informed Hull of the Department's decision in 
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November to approve the Pan American Union's proposal provided 
"the programs would be confined to rnusict." But, he added, if 
the resolution to be introduced at the conference were amended 
to insure that "programs would tend to build up rather destroy 
friendly relations" by permitting "the Board of the Pan American 
Union [chaired by the Secretary of State J to recommend to con- 
stituent governments the types of programs other than music 

which could be broadcast," the Department would see "no objection 

r 31 

to the [United States] delegation introducing the resolution." 

The "safeguard" suggested by Phillips was approved and the Union's 

resolution revised accordingly. On December 24, 1933 it was 

adopted by the Conference. 

While it did not constitute a legally binding obligation, 
the adoption of this Pan American Union broadcasting resolution 
did mean that the United States was for the first time publicly 
committing itself in principle to the use of radio as a means of 
"promoting better understanding" among the American Republics. 
Specifically, it stated: 

There have been assigned through the intermediary 
of the Pan American Union, five shortwave radio fre- 
quencies in five different bands, for the broadcasting 
of inter-American radio programs . . . 

These broadcasting channels are intended to be 
used in promoting better understanding among the 
Republics of the American Continent, through the 
( ' . 
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broadcasting of the music of the several countries 
and addresses on their cultural and intellectual 
life . . . 

The utilization of these broadcasting fre- 
quencies requires the installation by the several 
Governments of equipment that will enable the broad- 
casting of programs; these programs to be formulated 
in cooperation with, and the hours for the utiliza- 
tion of these frequencies to be assigned by, the Pan 
American Union ... 

[It is recommended] that the Governments, 
members of the Pan American Union, avail themselves 
as promptly as possible of the assignment of these 
shortwave broadcasting frequencies which should con- 
tribute so materially to the development of closer 
acquaintanceship among the Republics of the Conti- 
nent . . . 

[And it is requested that] the Pan American 

Uhion . . . take the steps that may be necessary to 

bring about the utilization of these frequencies . . . 

formulate a plan for the assignment of time during 

which these frequencies are to be utilized, and ... 

recommend to the respective governments the types 

of program best adapted to fulfill the purposes for 

32 

which these radio frequencies were allotted. 
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The Pan American Union lost little time in seeking to imple- 
ment the Montevideo resolution. On February 23, 1934 Rowe sent a 
memorandum to Assistant Secretary Welles asking the Department to 
form a "policy committee," consisting of Secretary Hull (as chair- 
man), Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swanson, Senator Clarence 
C. Dill (D-Wash.), Representative Schuyler 0. Bland (D-Va.), 
Commiisioner Harold A. Lafount of the Federal Radio Commission, 
and Commissioner George F. Zook of the Office of Education, to 
determine "the action to be taken by the United States." Since 
"considerable study" had already been made of the technical aspects . 
of utilizing the frequencies, Rowe suggested that the "primary 
purpose" of the committee "would be to consider ways and means of 

securing the funds necessary" for the installation of shortwave 

33 

broadcasting facilities. 

Welles agreed with the advisability of establishing the 
committee but chose to focus its attention on the general policy 
issues involved rather than on the matter of providing funds. On 
March 5 he drafted the letters of invitation that Secretary Hull 
sent three days later to all of the persons recommended by Rowe. 
Interestingly, Welles stated only that a broadcasting resolution 
had been adopted in Montevideo and did not mention that it had 
been introduced by the United States or that the Department had 
previously reached certain conclusions regardings its implementa- 
tion. "The chief purpose of this committee," he declared, "would 
be to determine whether this Government wishes to establish and 
utilize a broadcasting radio .station such as recommended in the 
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. . . resolution. 11 If the committee decided affirmatively, he 
continued, then it should consider the related questions of 
"securing funds" and the establishment of a "procedure" for 
"the preparation and supervision of the programs to be broadcast 

34 

by this Government." 

The Department's decision to reopen the basic question of 

whether the Government should establish its own radio station as 

part of a Pan American Union broadcasting system appears to have 

been based on several considerations. First, the Navy's cost 

estimates for the proposed station considerably exceeded those 

of the Pan American Union. Whereas the Union had originally 

suggested that $50,000 would be sufficient, the Navy had informed 

the Department that the installation of suitable broadcasting 

equipment would cost $260,000 and its annual maintenance another 

$30,000. It also noted that, since it would be "impracticable 

at this time to install broadcasting equipment on any of the 

Navy sites" in the Washington area, additional funds would have 

35 

to be provided for the purchase of a suitable site. This 

Navy appraisal raised the question whether the Department would 

be justified in seeking "an appropriation of between one-quarter 

and one-half million dollars simply in order that Pan American 

programs could be broadcast a few times a month...." Second, 

advocates of domestic educational broadeasting had raised the 

possiblity of using the proposed station for "education by radio 

in the United States" when it was "not being used by the Pan 

36 

American Union." While not adverse to the suggestion, the 
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Department felt that the addition of public domestic broadcasting 
raised a number of issues which were beyond its purview and of 
more immediate concern to other government agencies. Finally, 
there was the matter of winning Congressional and public support 
for the idea of a government-owned-and-operated radio station. 
Whether funds were channeled through the Public Works Administra- 
tion or appropriated directly, Congressional approval would even- 
tually be required; and both Congress and commercial broadcasters 

had traditionally been strongly opposed to any attempts by the 

37 

Government to own or operate broadcasting facilities. Moreover, 

although the press as a whole had given only passing notice to 

the Montevideo resolution, this was not so in the case of Broad- 

38 

casting, the trade journal of the radio industry. 

At the same time that the Department was forming its policy 

committee, the Pan American Union, acting on its own initiative, 

convened a series of inter-agency meetings "to consider the 

problems connected with the construction of a short-wave radio 

39 

station." Although informal in nature, these meetings pro- 
vided a convenient frameworkfor detailed examination of the Pan 
American Union's proposal and a means for the communication of 
the diverse perspectives of the agencies involved. Accordingly, 

the Department postponed taking further action on its own until 

40 

a report on these discussions had been submitted by the Union. 

Beyond a general consensus that "it is desirable that the . . . 
frequencies ... be retained," the discussions produced little 


( 


overall agreement among the participants. After noting that "such 
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a station would not be of value to the Navy in time of war," the 

Navy reiterated its willingness, if funds were made available to 

it, to construct and operate the station. Representatives of the 

Federal Radio Commission and the Office of Education were "very 

anxious to utilize the station for educational broadcasts" but 

felt that the State Department should be the agency to "obtain 

the necessary funds." On the other hand, representatives of the 

Department, concerned primarily with Pan American broadcasting, 

countered "that it might be more appropriate for other Departments 

which were more directly interested in education to be responsible 

for obtaining most of the funds for a station which was to be used 

41 

entirely for educational purposes." After two weeks of delib- 
eration the participants rejected a suggestion by Rowe that a 
resolution recommending the construction of a station be submitted 
to the Department's policy committee and confined their action to 
the submission of a report which "would simply present the facts 
and contain no conclusions or recommendations." "Of course ... 
if he saw fit," it was concluded, Rowe could submit a recommenda- 
tion "in his capacity as Director General of the Pan American 
42 

Union." 

On March 17 Rowe sent his personal observations to Secretary 
Hull. Avoiding any discussion of the group's findings, he limited 
his comments to a general but strong endorsement of the need to 
implement the Montevideo resolution. "I am convinced," he stated, 
"that the installation of radio broadcasting stations by the 
several Governments . . . will constitute a factor of far-reaching 
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importance in developing closer relations and better understand- 
ing on the part of the peoples of the several nations. There is 
no instrumentality offering greater possibilities than the radio 
in disseminating to other peoples the music, literature, and 

general cultural and intellectual attainments of a particular 

43 

nation,." In forwarding a copy of this letter to Welles two 

days later, Rowe noted that Radio Commissioner Lafount would 

shortly be sending the Department a report summarizing the 

results of the inter-agency discussions and "setting forth the 

aspects of the question which will be of special interest to the 
|- 

United States." 

The report was received on March 19. While careful to avoid 
making any recommendation, Lafount "for the purposes of . . . 
study . . . assumed a govemment-owned-and-operated radio station, 
located in. or near Washington, D.C." and observed that the 
"station could be used advantageously to broadcast educational 
and cultural programs for domestic use during the time the 
station was not transmitting Pan American programs." He listed 
seven general types of programs "available" for Pan American use: 

1) "the concerts given at the Pan American Union . . . 
together with other events of inter-American 
character"; 

2) "important events in which high officials of the 
Government participate .. . [including] addresses 
that may be delivered by the President and by 
other high officials of the Government"; 
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5) "outstanding productions of the theater"; 

6) "account and interpretation of various govern- 
mental activities"; and 

7) "national events [such as the] opening of 
Congress and other important sessions, Fourth 
of July ceremonies ... [arid] national athletic 
events." 

Lafcunt concluded by citing the cost of the proposed station — 

now estimated by the Navy to be $300,000 for installation and 

$35,000 a year for maintenance — and suggesting that funds 

could be secured through either "an appropriation by the Congress" 

45 

or "an allocation by the Public Works Administration." 

Shortly thereafter, the Department convened its six-member 

46 

policy committee which, after "full discussion" of the idea 
of a government-owned-and-operated radio station, gave the pro- 

47 

ject its "unanimous" approval and decided as a first step to 
seek an allocation of funds from the Public Works Administration 
(FWA). On March 30, H ull informed Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes of the committee's decision. After noting that 
"it is feared that unless in the immediate future steps are 
taken to assure the utilization of these frequencies, it will be 
impossible to maintain the rights now provided for" and that 
"the radio resolution adopted at Montevideo is of the utmost 
value in promoting cultural relations and friendly ties between 
the republics of this" hemisphere, Hull stated: 


It is the unanimous opinion of the committee that 
steps should be taken with the utmost rapidity to 
find the means of constructing an appropriate 
broadcasting station, to obtain the the necessary 
legislation to insure the proper maintenance of such 
a station once constructed, and finally, to set up 
an appropriate authority to control both technical 
and program maintenance. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that while the primary pur- 
pose of the construction of such broadcasting 
station . . . would be inter-American in its objec- 
tive, there would remain much time which could be 

utilized for educational and other domestic govern- 

48 

mental purposes in the country. 

2. The Draft Bill 

The committee's enthusiasm for using FWA funds was not 

shared by Ickes. On April 4 he informed Hull that the funds 

were "practically exhausted" and since there was "no certainty 

of an additional amount being appropriated by Congress ... an 

allotment from that source would be uncertain." Furthermore, 

Ickes contended, "the allotment of funds for the creation of a 

new facility to be followed by the Federal Government engaging 

in an activity involving the establishment of a new policy is a 
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matter which should have Congressional authorization." 


Having 
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no other choice in the matter, the Department concurred in Ickes 1 

opinibn and on April 13 Welles requested Commissioner Lafount 
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and Captain Hooper to draft a bill "in cooperation with Senator 
Dill" authorizing both international and domestic broadcasting 
by the Government and construction of the necessary facilties. 
Should the terms of the bill be satisfactory to the policy com- 
mittee, Welles stated, the Department "would then take the 

matter up personally with the President in order that we might 
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have his decision." 

On April 29, 1934 a draft bill was approved by the committee 
and on May 1 it was sent by Hull to President Roosevelt together 
with a covering letter outlining the reasons for its enactment. 
The bill embodied the major substantive conclusions that had 
been reached during the two months of discussion by the inter- 
agency 'group and the policy committee and, in addition, reflected 
a much sharper clarification than had previously been expressed 
by its sponsors of both the mechanism for preparing programs 
and the means by which general policy control over them would 
be exercised. It contained five basic provisions. 

Section 1 "authorized and directed" the Secretary of 
the Navy "to construct a radio broadcasting station 
of such power ... as will effectively transmit pro- 
grams to all parts of the Western Hemisphere...." 

The station, to be "known as the 'Pan American Radio 
Station, ' " was to "be located in the vicinity of 
Washington, D.C." 
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Section 2 authorized the appropriation of $350,000 for 
purchase of land and the construction of the station. 

Section 3 "authorized to be appropriated such sums 
annually as may be necessary for the physical opera- 
tion and maintenance of the . . . Station ... to be 
expended by the Secretary of the Navy. ..." 

Section 4 authorized the "United States Commissioner 
of Education . . . [to] provide and/or arrange for pro- 
grams, which will render a distinct national and/or 
international service and which will promote a better 
understanding among the Republics of the American 
Continent and will be of educational and cultural 
value"; it also authorized "an advisory council con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, the Chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission, the United States 
Commissioner of Education . . . and such other Govern- 
ment officials as the President may select" to 
determine "the general policies to be followed 
governing the operation of the Pan American Radio 
Station"; it likewise authorized rebroadcast of the 
programs "by any station the emissions of which 
are intended to be received by the general public"; 
and finally, it prohibited "commercial advertising . . . 
in the programs transmitted by the ... Station." 


( 
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Section 5 authorized appropriation to the Office 
of Education of "such sums annually as may be 
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necessary" for "the production of radio programs." 

In explaining the purposes of the bill to Roosevelt, Hull 
raised most of the familiar arguments — compliance With the 
Montevideo resolution; the imminent possibility of losing the 
frequencies; promotion of "economic and cultural relations" 
between the United States and the other American Republics; and 
the furthering of domestic public education. He recognized, 
however, that the case for a Government-owned broadcasting 
station would not be convincing to all concerned and that public 
disclosure of the project would inevitably arouse controversy. 

"I realize," he concluded, 

that in all probability if this policy is adopted 
the charge may be made that the broadcasting station 
is being constructed in order to utilize its program 
for "administration propaganda", but in my belief 

i 

the danger of our losing permanently the use of these 

five frequencies and the very real benefits which 

would be derived from the Pan American broadcasts 

themselves would more than counterbalance this 
53 

possibility. 

Hull was not recommending a large scale program of interna- 
tional broadcasting. Neither was he concerned that the United States 
should use the station primarily as an information arm of its 
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foreign relations. Since inclusion of domestic broadcasting 
was, for the Department, a by-product of the need to justify 
expenditures approaching one-half million dollars, the bill 
basically — apart from the protection of acquired frequency 
rights — constituted an expression of the Department's desire 
to participate in a limited exchange of programs having "educa- 
tional and cultural value" for the purpose of promoting "better 
understanding" among the nations of the Hemisphere. At the same 
time,' 1 however, by calling for the construction of "a high fre- 
quency broadcasting station of the first class and for the pro- 
duction [by the Office of Education] of programs worthy of ... 
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the purposes for which it is built," the Department had sig- 
nificantly expanded the Pan American Union proposal of 1929 that 
the concerts it was then broadcasting for audiences in the 
eastern portions of the United States be broadcast to all of 
Latin America. For a government agency, not traditionally 
known for its innovative tendencies, this was an important first 
step in the development -of. a new instrument in the conduct of 
United States foreign policy. 

Despite the Department's strong endorsement, President 
Roosevelt opposed sending the bill to Congress. After submitting 
it to the Bureau of the Budget for review and giving it his own 
personal consideration, he concluded, according to Welles, that 
rather than seeking direct Congressional authorization, the 
station might, better be "constructed as a reserve station for 
the Navy out of public works funds." 


In a earlier account of 
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Roosevelt's thinking, he also noted that the President's adverse 
decision had been influenced by the view that such a station 
should "be used primarily for purposes of national defense, and 
secondly . . . [for] the Pan American Union whenever the . . . Union 
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desired to broadcast strictly Pan American programs." 

Roosevelt ' s decision terminated further consideration of the 

proposal for the time being and on June 6 Hull was formally 

notified of this fact in a letter from Budget Director Lewis 

Douglas. "You are advised," Douglas wrote, "that the proposed 

legislation would not be in accord at this time with the finan- 
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cial program of the President." 

The Bureau's brief statement gave no indication of the 

variety of considerations — most of which were political rather 

than financial — underlying the President's action. Perhaps 

the most important of these was Roosevelt's anticipation that 

implementation of the bill's domestic broadcasting provisions 

would lead to the criticism that the Administration was trying 

to propagandize the American people. As Welles later observed; 

"there has likewise been a considerable body of opinion that the 

utilization of a Government-owned-and-operated station for these 

latter purposes [i.e. domestic broadcasting] would legitimately 

give rise to the charge that the chief object of the station was 

the broadcasting of governmental propaganda. Primarily for this 
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... reason the idea was discarded...." 
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A second consideration was the opposition of the commercial 
communications interests in the United States. Even before the 
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bill had been sent to the White House, a representative of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company (AT&T), apprised by 
Commissioner Lafount of the activities of both the inter-agency 
group and the policy committee, had informed the Department that 
the company "would be glad to cooperate in any way possible . . . 
[in] the development of the very best means of communication 
with the Latin American countries." Cooperation in this 
instance meant, however, an offer to lease at commercial rates 
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AT&T's directional broadcasting facilities as an alternative to 

the construction of a Government station. After noting that 

"what seemed to be uppermost" in everyone's mind was the "hope 

that the very best possible service should be made available," 

the representative carefully observed that "it of course was a 

matter of policy as to whether or not commercial facilities 

should be utilized or the Government should establish and main- 
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tain its own station." In May, M. H. Aylesworth, President 

of the National Broadcasting Company, somewhat less informed 

regarding the Government's plans than the officials at AT&T, 

expressed his concern to Presidential Assistant Louis McHenry 

Howe. "A rumor has come to me," he wrote, "that when Secretary 

of State Hull was in South America he agreed in the Montevideo 

Treaty to the construction of a shortwave transmitter to be 

operated by the Government ... Is there anything new in the 

situation which I should know about and do you care to advise 
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me?" 
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The interest expressed by the commercial broadcasters was 
the result of a fundamental assumption on their part that their 
independence would be threatened by the entrance of the Govern- 
ment into the field of radio broadcasting — particularly domes- 
tic broadcasting. Welles commented later that their opposition 
had been a factor in the bill's demise. "While strongly supported 

by certain members of Congress," he wrote, it "was equally 
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strongly opposed by commercial broadcast interests . 11 Subse- 

quently, one of those Congressional supporters, Representative 
Emanual Celler (D-N.Y.), spelled out one of the reasons for this 
opposition. "The station was never set up," he declared, because 
"many obstacles were thrown across the path of this much needed 
reform by misguided and selfish persons. It ... [was] feared 

that this would be the entering wedge into governmental control 
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of radio. That is ridiculous." What he did not mention was 
the fear of the commercial broadcasters that a govemment-owned- 
and-operated radio station could affect their future profits by 
reducing the Government's need to lease their facilities and 
services for whatever international broadcasting it decided on. 
Although the broadcasting interests did not make their opposition 
public at this time — perhaps because the bill was never formally 
introduced — they did not hesitate to do so later, during the 
remainder of the 1930' s, when they were faced with a series of 
Congressional bills seeking to establish a government broadcast- 
ing station. 

To a lesser extent than either of the above considerations. 
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questions of timing and resources may also have played a part in 
Roosevelt's decision. On May 16, for example, Assistant Budget 
Director J. H. Mackey stated that he did "not favor the construc- 
tion of this radio broadcasting station because of the large 
expense involved, the doubtful, need of the station for official 
purposes, and the possibility of its being used largely for other 
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than Government business." In a follow-up statement on May 26 
he reiterated that he did "not recommend the proposed legislation, 11 
adding that "as this Congress is nearing a close and there is not 
enough time left to obtain funds to start the project, why not 
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let it ride until next year?" Also, at the very time that the 
Department was proposing its bill. Congress was in the midst of 
considering enactment of the Communications Act of 1934, which 

1 

abolished the Federal Radio Commission and created in its place 
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the Federal Communications Commission. Although there is no 
evidence to indicate that the President took this into considera- 
tion, it is conceivable he may have felt that this was not the 
most propitious time to introduce legislation calling for con- 
struction of a Government-owned broadcasting station. 

Interesting, in the light of Roosevelt's action in 1934, is 
the fact that as Assistant Secretary of the Navy he had, during and 
immediately after World War I, supported Navy Secretary Josephus 
Daniels' attempts to create a national radio monopoly in the 
United States. In 1929 he recalled that "we ... all agreed that 
we should ask Congress to retain complete control of radio 
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throughout the United States as a government monopoly to be" 

managed by the Navy . . . And I am equally certain that I was in 

hearty accord with the proposal for permanent government control 

until such time as it was clearly impossible to get it from 
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Congress." In 1934 he was apparently still of the opinion that 
Congress would be unsympathetic to the idea of a govemment-owned- 
and-operated broadcasting station. For six months after he had 
rejected the Department's proposal, he inferentially explained 
his action by repeating in a memorandum to Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, dealing with another subject, that the Daniels efforts 
had failed because "it became perfectly clear that the Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of wireless communication, as a 
Government monopoly, could not receive the approval of Congress. 
President Wilson approved this Government operation . . . [but] 
by that time the Democrats had lost the House ... [and Congress j 
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would not go along." 

Although the President's negative response to the Department's 
initiative did not foreclose future reconsideration, the opposi- 
tion it had generated induced the Department to adopt a more 
cautious stance with regard to the whole issue. Despite con- 
tinuing interest in the project by many of its top officials — 
including Welles and to a lesser extent Hull — and despite 
increasing indications as the decade progressed that some Ameri- 
can initiative was required by expanding Axis broadcasting to 
the hemisphere, the Department made no further attempts to draft 
legislation authorizing a Government-owned international broad- 
casting station. 
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D. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE'S INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
PROPOSAL OF 1936 

For almost a year-and-a-half after its abortive bill of 1934 
the State Department made no effort to reopen the issue of government 
broadcasting. But rather than diminishing, the pressures that had 
originally induced it to recommend a government-ovmed-and-operated 
"Pan American radio station" kept increasing. For example, while 
the Pan American frequencies were still in the possession of the 
United States, although the two-year deadlines for putting them 
into use had long since passed, communications from the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union suggested that this would not 
long be the case. Likewise, the Pan American Union continued to 
be very much interested in implementing its cooperative broad- 
casting project and was pressing for a favorable resolution. 

In addition, it was becoming increasingly evident that govern- 
ments throughout the world were engaging more and more in inter- 
national broadcasting, with much of the activity being directed 
toward the Americas. In the summer of 1935 President Roosevelt 
had begun his efforts to convene an inter-American conference 
for the purpose of solidifying relations among the American 
Republics, and it was apparent that a Pan American radio station 
could contribute much to facilitating this objective and counter- 
ing divisive Axis propaganda. Finally, those in the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) and in the Office of Education 
who subscribed to the need for domestic broadcasting by the 
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Government remained undaunted in their efforts to construct an 
official station. Late in 1935, therefore, the Department once 
again took the initiative in seeking the President's approval 
for a Government-owned broadcasting station — but this time 
strictly for international purposes. 

As it had in the past, the Pan American Union provided the 
initial stimulus for the Department's consideration of the issue 
of international broadcasting. On November 1, 1935, the Union 
convened an informal meeting of representatives of. the Navy 
Department, the Federal Communications Commission and the State 
Department to consider once again the ways and means of financ- 
ing a Pan American radio station. Typically, the discussants 
found themselves in agreement on the urgency of retaining the 
frequencies but divided on the proper method of funding the 
necessary broadcasting facilities with the Union and the FCC in 
favor of using PWA funds, the Navy disposed to requesting a 
direct Congressional appropriation, and the Department remaining 
uncommitted. Francis Coltde Wolf the Department's representa- 
tive, noted one certainty in the situation, however. "In the 
near future," he reported, "the Department will have to decide 
whether it wishes to approach the President again on this point 
and urge the immediate appropriation of funds and construction 

of the station, or give up the whole project and inform Bern that 
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this Government no longer desires to keep these frequencies." 

Three days later, on November 4, Union Director Rowe 
addressed a similar inquiry to Assistant Secretary Welles. After 
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noting that the matter was of "some urgency, " he expressed the 
Union's continuing interest in utilizing the frequencies and 
attempted to circumvent the two major issues — domestic broad- 
casting and charges of Administration propaganda — which had 
led to the rejection of the 1934 draft bill. While "the only- 
interest of the ... Union, of course, is to utilize the station 
for the broadcast of its concerts, addresses at Pan American 
assemblies, and ... other objects of a cultural nature," he 
pointed out, "the primary object of the station" for the United 
States would be "to serve purposes of national defense." Further, 
he continued, while use of the station "for propaganda purposes 
. . . may have been in the minds of some of the members of the 
committee appointed by the Secretary of State many months ago, 
the Pan American Union . . . has no interest . . . other than inter- 
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American broadcasts." The Department was receptive to Rowe's 

memorandum and judged that the moment was indeed propitious for 

renewed consideration of the Union's request. As Laurence Duggan, 

the Chief of the Latin American Division, observed in commenting 

on the situation to Welles: "It seems to me that there is no 

better time than the present to reach some conclusion regarding 
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this proposal." 

Welles agreed with Duggan's assessment and on November 20 
personally discussed the entire matter with President Roosevelt. 
Although opposed to any use of the station for domestic broad- 
casting, this time Roosevelt readily agreed to the project pro- 
vided it was limited to requirements of national defense and 
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and programs of the Pan American Union. Two days later, Welles 
communicated these views to the Navy Department. "The President," 
he declared, 

stated to me, first, that he approved the erection 
of the station by the Navy Department for . . . two 
purposes . . . namely, national defense and utiliza- 
tion by the Pan American Union of the five Pan Ameri- 
can radio channels — and, second [he] desired that 
the necessary appropriation for the funds necessary 
in accordance with the estimate [about $500,000] be 
requested of the Congress. In view of the President's 
desire it would be necessary for such appropriation, 
as I understand it, to be included in the appropria- 
tion bill for the Navy Department for the coming 
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year. 

As far as Welles was concerned, Roosevelt's decision left 
little room for further debate. The Navy, however, felt other- 
wise and initiated a series of delaying tactics. It began by 
outlining its views to the President. In regard to the Welles 
letter. Secretary of the Navy Claude Swanson wrote, it 

seems appropriate at this time for the Navy Depart- 
ment to state its position in this matter. If a 
Government station is to be built for this purpose, 
i.e., international broadcasting, it is believed 
that the Navy Department is the proper Government 
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Department to build and operate it. On the other 

i 

hand, the Navy Department has not contemplated 
such a voice broadcasting station for its own use, 
recognizing that commercial facilities exist which 
could be taken over and used in time of national 
emergency. 

Herein lay the core of the Navy's opposition. While it 
never flatly refused to construct the station, it took this and 
succeeding occasions to point out the difficulties it deemed 
inherent in such a course of action as well as what it considered 
to be a viable alternative to it. The alternative was for the 
Government to use already existing commercial stations for its 
Pan American programs. Although it was aware of the high cost 
of using these facilities, the Navy felt that arrangements could 
be negotiated whereby the frequencies would be allocated on a 
part-time basis to the private broadcasting services "in return 
for service to the United States Government." The Navy Depart- 
ment, Swanson suggested, "would be glad to assist in these 
negotiations." The difficulties besetting any immediate attempt 
to construct a Government station were, in the Navy's stated 
view, essentially financial in nature. The cost was now esti- 
mated to range "between $500,000 and $1,000,000, depending on 
the site and equipment selected," and its "budget for 1937," it 
noted, had "already been completed at the reduced figures pre- 
scribed by the President for items of construction . . . 


considered 
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of greater importance to the national defense." Thus, Swanson 

concluded, "if the President desires such a station constructed, 11 

it should be determined whether funds should come from the 

already completed budget or a supplemental appropriation — 
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"having in mind that considerable funds will be required." 

Curiously, Roosevelt chose to respond to Swanson's letter 

by sending it with a covering memorandum to Welles. "Will you 

! 

talk with the Navy in regard to this?" he asked on December 2, 

1935. "I am inclined to a Navy station against a commercial 

station. Such a station might also be useful to the Army in 
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connection with Canal Zone operations." Three days later, 

pursuant to the President's instruction, Welles talked with the 

Navy's Director of Communications, Captain S. G. Rowcliff. Both 

the discussion and the President's stated inclination for a Navy 

station led Welles to conclude that the only remaining difficulty 

was whether funds should come from the Navy's regular budget or 
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a supplemental appropriation. Therefore, on December 6 he 

informed Swanson of the President's memorandum stating: "I am 

now transmitting these instructions of the President to you. I 

have advised the President accordingly and have further informed 

him that it is ny understanding that you will desire to take 

up with him . . . the precise manner in which the funds shall be 
75 

obtained. " 

In the absence of an explicit directive from the President, 
Swanson again questioned the desirability of the proposal — 
basing his objections as before primarily on considerations of 
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cost. Taking advantage of Roosevelt's "oral request" for addi- 
tional information, on January 4, 1936, he sent him a detailed 
statement of the "possibilities rather than fixed estimates" 
resulting from the Navy's most recent examination of the financial 
requirements of "such an undertaking." Actual construction ex- 
penses were now judged to be $1,145,600 and the annual mainten- 
ance charge $150,000. Since "it appears that the initial require- 
ment is for three one-hour periods per week for the Pan American 
Union to broadcast to Latin America," Swanson argued, "this 
Department has difficulty in visualizing the construction of such 
a station restricted to such a purpose." Finally, almost as an after- 
thought, he alluded to the policy issues involved. "That such a 
station could be constructed and operated by the Naval Establishment 
is beyond doubt. Whether it is desirable that the Government 

construct and operate such a station is a question of policy which 
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may well be considered carefully." 

Although the President could easily have settled the issue — 

at least insofar as the Executive Branch of the Government was 

* 

concerned — with a direct order to the Navy Department, he 
again avoided doing so by referring the matter back to the Depart- 
ment of State. Two days later, on January 6, he sent the Navy's 
second letter to Hull with the request: "Will you re-discuss this 

whole question with the Navy Department, the War Department and 
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the Pan American Union and let me have a recommendation?" ' The 
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Department once again reviewed the project with the various 
agencies concerned; while the two-week exercise produced some 
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new information, it led to no appreciable changes in the respec- 

r/8 

tive points of view. Fulfillment of the President's request 

did, however, force the Department to clarify and state for the 

record its own opinion; and, towards the end of the month, Secre- 
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tary Hull, taking into consideration developments since the sub- 
mission of the 1934 draft bill as well as the reasons for its 
rejection, submitted the Department's formal recommendation to 
the President. 

Assuming that the value of the station to American foreign 
policy required little further justification as far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned, Hull now sought to answer in advance some 
specific political objections that might be raised against his 
recommendation . 

1. This project [Hull began] has been under considera- 
tion for a considerable length of time and has met 
with the general approval of all the Government 
Departments and Congressional leaders consulted. 

2. The project [he continued] appears to meet a 
definite need for the establishment of a high- 
grade shortwave broadcasting station for this 
Government. It is interesting to note that the 
United States, although a leader in radio, is the 
only important world power whose Government does 
not own and operate a single shortwave radio- 
telephone station. 
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3. The proposal of the Navy Department [he stressed] 
provides for the establishment of a super station 
in and near Washington, whose equipment would be 
the last word from a standpoint of completeness 
and luxury . . . While it is thought desirable to 
build a station which will be first class in 
every respect, it is believed that the earlier 
estimates of the Navy ... would be more suitable 
to start with. 

4. As you are no doubt aware [he added], the pro- 
ject has cause some apprehension in the minds 
of representatives of some of the large public 
utilities, who view in the proposal a first 
wedge in the Government control of broadcasting. 

It is believed that the proper reply to such 
opposition is the fact that such a system would 
be an aid and a supplement to our existing 
system of broadcasting rather than a competitor. 

It would also furnish a standard of comparison 
for commercial shortwave broadcasting . . . 

IT IS [therefore] RECOMMENDED, That the Secretary of 
the Navy be directed to. include as a supplementary 
estimate to the Navy's 1937 budget, the sum of 
$500,000 for initial equipment, together with a 
$50,000 appropriation for the first year's main- 
tenance, for the immediate construction and operation 
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on existing Government land, of a shortwave radio 
broadcasting station, to be technically Operated 
by the Navy, and whose program is to be supervised 
by a joint board consisting of a representative 
to be designated by the Department of State, the 

t 

Navy Department, the Pan American Union, and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

In conclusion, Hull reminded the President that these Pan American 

"radio frequencies which have been internationally reserved for 

use by the United States out of a very limited number of such 

frequencies, can be held for this country only if the actual 

construction work on the station is begun in the very near 
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future." 

H ull 's recommendation reflected three new elements in the 
Department's thinking. First although it "concerned the proposed 
Pan American shortwave broadcasting station," it minimized the 
role of the Pan American Union in comparison to the station's 
function as an instrument of the United States Government — a 
subtle change of emphasis which became more pronounced during the 
next two years. Second, it invoked nob only the need to keep 
pace with those nations whose broadcasting services had developed 
beyond the experimental stage and were by now well established, but 
also by implication it suggested that American prestige was also 
at stake. Finally, in dealing with the potential resistance of 
the broadcasting industry to his proposal, Hull chose to do more 
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than simply note, as he had in 1934, that the advantages of an 
official station outweighed the disadvantages posed by industry 
opposition. Now, in the Department's view, the station would be 
used, much like the Tennessee Valley Authority, not to compete 
with private enterprise but to "supplement" it and provide a 
yardstick for "comparison." This approach was strikingly similar 
to the one taken by the Department in the field of cultural rela- 
tions later in the decade. 

Interestingly, the Secretary had avoided confronting directly 
two major issues which had seemed crucial in 1934. These were: 
first, the possibility that the station would be criticized as 
being simply a medium for Administration propaganda, and second, 
that specific Congressional authorization would be required for 
a new Government activity. With' respect to the former, Hull 
presumably felt that having eliminated domestic broadcasting 
from the proposal the issue no longer existed. And the issue of 
specific Congressional authorization, he neatly circumvented by 
recommending that the funds for constructing and operating a 
Government-owned radio station be sought through the medium of 
the Navy's regular budget. For such an appropriation could be 
viewed as implicit authorization of the program it funded. 

There was little more the Department could do. It had once 
again placed itself squarely in favor of government broadcasting, 
and with the submission of its recommendation the final decision 
was now up to the President. As far as the Navy was concerned, 
it too could take no further action until the decision had bean 
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rendered. "The Navy Department," de Wolf informed Welles on 
January 25, "would like to get an answer to their reply to £he 

V 

President stating definitely that the President wants the Navy 

31 

Department to build this station." Unfortunately for the 

Department of State, Roosevelt was not prepared to make any such 

definite commitment. There is no record in its files that the 

President ever responded in writing to its recommendation or to 
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the Navy Department ' s letter. As a consequence, not only 
did the Navy not request an appropriation for the radio station 
in its 1937 budget , but also the project was not actively pursued 
further for more than a year. 

s 

In the absence of documentary evidence it is possible to do 
no more than speculate on President Roosevelt's reasons for 
dropping the project a second time. Clearly he was opposed to 
any intimation that the station might be used for domestic broad- 
casting. "The President," Welles had stated categorically, "is 
not agreeable to the suggestion that such station be utilized in 

order 'to keep the people of the United States informed as to 
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the activities of our Government.'" But the State Department's 
recommendation had been confined to international broadcasting 
only and had been framed to accommodate his stated inclination 
for a Navy station which could also be used for Pan American 
broadcasts. Why then did Roosevelt choose not to support actively 
the Department's recommendation? Two possibilities suggest 
themselves . 

First, the Department's scheme to avoid requesting a direct 
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Congressional authorization of a government-owned- and-operated 
radio station by invoking the requirements of national defense 
depended on the active cooperation of the Navy Department. And 
this may not have been forthcoming, since the Navy saw no military 
need for the station and did not want to be saddled with the 
responsibility for requesting the necessary construction and 
maintenance funds. In Roosevelt's eyes, a lukewarm defense of 
the project by the Navy might not have sufficed to overcome 
Congress' latent opposition to such a project. Second, the Presi- 
dent may not have been convinced by the Department's contention 
that the strictly international station would be "an aid and a 
supplement" to commercial broadcasting. He may have still felt 
that the potential opposition of the nation's broadcasters 
remained a significant consideration — particularly in an elec- 
tion 'year. Information that the Government was contemplating 
constructing its own radio station to broadcast cultural and 
intellectual programs to Latin America had already made its way 
into the public domain. For example, in a speech at Syracuse 
University on December 16, 1935 Federal Communications Commissioner 
George Henry Payne had not only sharply criticized the broadcast- 
ing industry for "riling" the people of South America with the 
kind of advertising it carried on its international programs, 
but had warned that this "disagreeable situation is about to be 
cleared up by the government itself" by special broadcasts from 
the Naval station at Arlington over the five Pan American fre- 
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quencies. Shortly thereafter further reports that a government 

station was being discussed were published in the industry's 

35 

trade press. 

Whatever the reasons. President Roosevelt chose not to act 
on the Department of State's recommendation, and without his 
prestige and full support behind it, the innovation of public 
international broadcasting was impossible at this time. 
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expression of an issue which would become a major topic for 


debate within the next two years: how effective was privately- 
owned international broadcasting and could it provide .in adequate 
substitute for publicly-owned facilities? 

85 

See "Government Radio Station Rumored," NAB Reports. 4 
(27 Feb 36) 1221, and "Talk of Federal Station for Latin Contact 
Revived," Broadcasting. 10 (l Mar 36 ) 10. 


CHAPTER 2: A UNITED STATES RADIO STATION 

During Roosevelt's first term in office, most of the thinking 
within the Government regarding international broadcasting had 
resulted from the initiative of the State Department. Its draft 
bill of 1934 and the formal recommendation it submitted to the 
President two years later both sparked debate and provided con- 
crete proposals on which interagency consideration of the issue 
could be focused. Beginning in 1937, however, the failure of the 
Executive Branch to reach a decision led to a shift in initiative 
from the Department to Congress — a change that was marked by 
the introduction in both the House and Senate of several bills 
calling for the establishment of a government-owned broadcasting 
station. As a result, although the Department continued to 
support — and occasionally vigorously — the concept of public 
international broadcasting, its role gradually changed during 
Roosevelt's second term from that of an active advocate of Presi- 
dential action to the more passive one of responding to measures 
originating in Congress. 

The consequences of this development were several. Whereas 
debate had previously been confined for the most part to within 
the Administration — extending infrequently to private communica- 
tions with other interested groups — burgeoning Congressional 
interest guaranteed that discourse on the issue would receive 
much wider publicity and greater public attention. This in turn 
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assured an increase in the intensity and rigidity with which 
opinions on both sides would be held and expressed. Likewise, 
it increased the pressures on the President to commit himself 
to a particular course of action. Faced with specific legisla- 
tion introduced by members of his own party and with which he 
was in general agreement, Roosevelt would find continued indeci- 
sion a much less viable alternative. For open debate would in 
no way diminish the political realities which had played such 
a large part in his previous thinking. The net result would be 
the adoption of a series of interim measures which, while they 
did not close the door to a publicly-owned broadcasting service, 
had the effect of expanding the use of privately-owned facilities 
as a means of achieving the foreign policy objectives envisaged 
by the proponents of a govemment-owned-and-operated radio 
station. 

A. THE CELLER BILL 

1. Celler 's View 

The first, and perhaps most celebrated, of the Congressional 
attempts to implement public international broadcasting was a 
bill (H.R. 4281) introduced in the House by Representative 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) on February 3, 1937.'*’ Although it was 
not introduced at the formal request of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, the Celler bill was closely linked to earlier efforts in 
the Executive Branch to establish a government-owned radio 
station. Most of its language was identical with the Department's 
draft bill of 1934 and its rationale, as expressed by Celler, 
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was similar in many respects to the arguments previously espoused 
by Secretary Hull and Assistant Secretary Welles in their several 
communications to the President. There is no evidence, however, 
to suggest that the Department itself was directly involved in 
Celler's decision to sponsor the measure; rather its immediate 
origins stemmed from conversations between Celler and Federal 
Communications Commissioner George Henry Payne. 

Payne, a strong advocate of the need for a government broad- 
casting station and an equally strong critic of those who opposed 
it, had publicly raised the issue less than a month earlier in a. 
speech given at Harvard University on January 11, 1937. Distressed 
by the continued delay in utilizing the Pan American frequencies, 
Payne sharply criticized the "unscrupulous and misguided captains 
of industry" who were "attempting to block the entire project . . . 
merely because at some later date it might be looked upon as the 
entering wedge for the Government operation of all broadcasting." 
Rather, he argued, a government station would have precisely 
the opposite effect, since it would "tend to allay the fears 
of those who have felt that broadcasting is in the hands of a 
selfish minority whose only object is to exploit the public with 
commercial nostrums for their own financial enrichment." The 
radio industry's opposition to the project, he contended, would 
result in the misuse of a national resource "of the sort . . . 
which led to such scandals as Teapot Dome." Payne was fully as 
outspoken in his justification of the need for government broad- 
( casting. 


. v- 


One of the first steps in the development of a 
national policy, particularly a policy dealing 
with our foreign friends, is the construction of 
a national broadcasting station owned and con- 
trolled by the United States. Every other nation 
in the world has such a station. Every other 
nation in the world is prepared to defend itself 
over the air from the attack of foreign or 
unfriendly agencies. Every other nation in the 
world is prepared to see that the world under- 
stands its point of view — and yet this nation, 
where the greatest development of radio has taken 
place, is absolutely without control over the 
commercial interests within its own borders and 
outside of its borders is at the mercy of every 
propagandizing nation. We ought to have a station 
through which the President of the United States 
could speak to the world, particularly at this 
time of world unrest and stress. 

Payne also added a warning to the broadcasters: "Unless construc- 
tive steps are taken by the industry itself to clean up some of 

the flagrant violations of public confidence and support. Congress 

2 

itself will be obliged to take an active hand in the matter. " 
Although this assurance of active Congressional intervention 
proved in the event to be somewhat of an overstatement, his 
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speech did presage collaboration with Celler and the resulting 

3 

first step in that direction shortly thereafter. 

Both Payne and Celler were in general agreement on the 
reasons for establishing a government station. As an early and 
frequent critic of fascism in Europe, Celler was particularly 
concerned with the anti-fascist potential of an official broad- 
casting service. "Every nation in the world has a broadcasting 
station, except the United States," he declared. "Every nation 
but our own can defend itself over the Air against foreign and 
unfriendly attacks . . . The Fascist and Communist Governments are 
growing bolder every day in their proselytizing activities. 
National boundaries mean nothing. The sovereignty of no nation 
is respected. Surely some antidote is necessary." Previous 
discussion had stressed the positive contributions to interna- 
tional goodwill and mutual understanding that could be achieved 
if government broadcasting were undertaken. And back in 1936, 

Hull had also suggested that the United States was the only 
important world power that did not own and operate a shortwave 
broadcasting service. The arguments, first, that the nation needed 
such a service to defend itself against propaganda attacks from 
abroad and, second, that it had the right to see that the world 
understood its point of view, however, added new dimensions to 
the case for public international broadcasting. And they became 
more compelling as Axis power and influence increase. 

In his presentation Celler did not ignore what he felt were 
other positive benefits to be gained from government broadcasting. 


Not only would it further international goodwill, he argued, it 
would also contribute to the economic betterment of the United 
States by increasing foreign trade. 

Such a Federal-controlled station could be used [he 
declared] (l) to create goodwill between this and 
other nations, (2) to eradicate international mis- 
understandings, and (3) to develop two-way trade 
between the United States and other nations by 
propagandizing for our own products, indicating 
to foreigners the worthwhileness of our goods 
and encouraging importations of our goods. In this 
way, we will further the purposes of the Administra- 
tion in increasing foreign trade by supplementing 
the activities of Secretary of State Hull and the 
President through the reciprocal trade treaties. 

Finally, he bolstered his reasoning with the assertion that 

the project had been the subject of extensive interagency 

discussion and "had the approval specifically of President 

Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull and Secretary of the Navy 

Swanson" — a statement which, while technically correct, 

glossed over the ambivalence in the thinking of both the Presi- 
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dent and the Secretary of the Navy. 

The bill itself differed from the Department's draft bill 
of 1934 in only one important respect. In an attempt to broaden 
its appeal, Celler added a section authorizing the limited use 


of the station without charge by "well qualified , privately 
owned commercial radio companies" at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment, provided that the "privilege" was exercised without profit 
to the companies, did not even "remotely involve the broadcasting 
of any advertising," and was conducted "exclusively in the public 
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interest." Celler was no less concerned than Payne with the 

opposition of the broadcasting industry to a government station. 

"These persons and entities must now cease their opposition, 

else they will get their fingers burned," he commented sharply. 

At the same time, however, he was careful to emphasize his firm 

belief "in private initiative." The bill, he pointed out, would 

not "slam the door in the face of ;efficiency, enterprise and 

resourcefulness . . . Our radio system, despite certain besetting . 

evils of commercialism, is yet the greatest in the world, thanks 

to private control. But one Pan-American shortwave station ... 

in an unassigned channel, on a non-competitive basis, will not 

in the slightest militate against private initiative. It will 

6 

not lead to government monopoly." Although Celler probably had 
no illusions that his assurances (coupled with conditional per- 
mission to use the frequencies) would significantly alter the 
industry's views, he no doubt hoped they would minimize to some 
extent the intensity with which they were held and expressed. 

2. Administration Reactions 

Celler 's concern over growing Axis propaganda activities in 
the Western Hemisphere was also shared by the Department of State. 
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Although it had done little in the year that had elapsed since 
Secretary Hull's abortive recommendation of January 1936 to 

President Roosevelt to reconsider his position on government 

7 

broadcasting, it now quickly seized upon the new opportunity 
offered by the introduction of the Celler bill on. February 3, 

1937. It began by conducting a thorough review of all previous 
attempts since 1929 to establish a government-owned station. 

In a lengthy memorandum, dated March 8, the Division of Latin 
American Affairs summarized the results of this review and. 
concluded with the observation that "the present Celler bill 

appears to conform with the ideas and policies of the Department 

8 

of State...." Four days later, Laurence Duggan — now Chief 
of the Division — sent copies of both its study and the bill 
to Welles. He felt strongly that the Department should support 
the bill and suggested that the Assistant Secretary might again 
take the matter up with the President. His intervention, 

Duggan contended, was imperative in view of the Navy Department's 
shift in position "from one of support of a govemment-owned-and- 
operated station to one that looks toward cooperation with com- 
mercial companies, to which the broadcast bands should be 
assigned." Without the Navy's support, "it cannot be expected 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which the Celler bill 
has been referred, will take an interest in pushing the bill." 

Thus, he concluded, "if action is to be obtained ... it would 

9 

seem desirable that the President give the necessary instructions." 


Welles agreed. But this time, rather than approach Roosevelt 

directly as he had done in the past, he chose first to ascertain 

•what kind of response yet another Department broadcasting proposal 

would receive from the White House. On March 25, therefore, he 

solicited the opinion of Presidential Assistant Stephen Early 

regarding the advisability of sending a letter to the President 

10 

urging his support of the Celler bill. Welles' judgment that 
the country needed an official broadcasting station had not 
diminished and, if anything, had been heightened by the increase 
in radio propaganda from other countries to Latin America* He 
was also, however, fully attuned to the political opposition that 
attempts to establish such a station would arouse. He expressed 
this dilemma to Early.. 

From the point of view of this Government and part- 
icularly from the point of view of inter-American 
relations, it is highly desirable that the five 
radio bands set aside for Pan American purposes 
should not be lost through failure on our part to 
use them. Futhermore, the utilization of these 
bands without further delay would have a very 
healthful effect on this continent as a means 
of arresting increasing radio propaganda from 
Germany, Italy, and France. On the other hand, 
the commercial companies will undoubtedly raise 
a howl if a Government-owned station of this 
kind is set up even if the use of this station 
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be limited to Pan American broadcasts. 

Early's response was both quick — it was dated March 29 — 
and favorable. "I, too, believe that it is highly desirable 
that the five radio bands set aside should not be lost tb this 
government," he declared. Moreover, "The President should have 
this information;" for tactical reasons he suggested that the 
letter be made a memorandum and be given to Roosevelt informally. 
Early expressed only one misgiving about the Celler bill. "Per- 
sonally and confidentially," he informed Welles, "I doubt very 
much whether the office of the U.S. Commissioner of Education is 
the right agency of the government to be entrusted with the work 
of providing programs of national and international interest. 

I feel that the responsibility is too great to be given to any 

office so subordinate and as lacking in radio management expe- 
12 

rience." Despite this green light from Early, it took the 
Department more than two months to submit its proposal to the 

13 

President on June 2. 

While State was conducting its deliberations, the House 
Naval Affairs Committee undertook its own study of the bill 
and requested an expression of Executive Branch opinion from 
the Navy Department. Its request led to a confusing situation 
in which several interested agencies other than State sought 
in varying degrees, during the late spring and early summer of 
1937* to influence the position to be adopted by the Administra- 
tion on the Celler proposal. The Navy Department's report to the 
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Committee was completed by April 7 and submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review. Although its recommendation fell 
somewhat short of being an enthusiastic endorsement. Secretary 
Swanson stated that the Navy would have "no objection" to the 
Celler bill, if its enactment were "in accord with the program 
of the President" and its $700,000 construction authorization 
were revised to accord with the Navy's most recent estimate of 

14 

$1,200,000. Before responding to Swanson, the Budget Bureau 

sought the views of the three most interested departments — 

State, Interior and the Federal Communications Commission — 

15 

on the Navy's postion. Assistant Secretary Welles replied 

that the Department would withhold comment pending completion 

16 

of its own study of the bill. Confining his statement 
largely to technical observations, FCC Chairman Anning S. Prall 
reported that with directional transmitters Celler 's construction 
estimate of $700,000 would be "adequate," if only one of the 
five Pan American frequencies was used at a time. "The Commis- 
sion," he added, "interposes no objection to the passage of 
17 

the Bill." Emphasizing the international aspects of the bill. 
Acting Interior Secretary T. A. Walters observed that a "powerful 
Government station" would "strengthen the bonds of goodwill 
and friendship between the United States and Latin America," 
and by providing "programs of a cultural and educational nature," 
would render a service "that is not being duplicated by the usual 
run of commercial ... shortwave broadcasts." To accomplish this 
goal, he continued, the Office of Education would, at an annual 
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cost of $400,000, "organize a writing staff ... an acting stock 

company, resident production and sound effect staff, and a staff 

orchestra" to be "supplemented from time to time by one of the 

service bands." Walters concluded by suggesting that "in the 

interest of unified administration" it would be desirable to 

make Interior rather than the Navy Department responsible for 

18 

the construction and maintenance of the station. 

The Department of State chose initially to bypass the Bureau 
of the Budget and submit it s recommendations to President Roosevelt 

19 

directly, which it did on June 2, 1937* That the Department's 
thinking ~ or perhaps more accurately the thinking of Welles 
and Duggan — on the issue of government broadcasting had under- 
gone considerable change, was sharply reflected in both its 
justification of the need for a government-owned station and the 
changes that it advocated in the Celler bill. No longer was the 
proposed station viewed simply as a means for limited participa- 
tion by the United States in the Pan American Union's coopera- 
tive broadcasting project. Nor was it viewed primarily as part 
of a modest program of cultural relations with Latin America. 

Its rationale for a government station was now distinctly polit- 
ical and counterpropagandistic . Faced with the threat of Axis 
propaganda throughout the hemisphere and the seeming inability 
of the commercial companies to provide an adequate response, 
the Department felt that the creation of an official broadcast- 
ting service was both necessary and imperative to the "effective" 
communication of American ideals, achievements and "point of view." 


As Welles, now Under Secretary, put it: 

The broadcasting activities of foreign countries 
in Latin America during the last two or three 
years make it more evident than ever before that 
an effort is being made to inculcate the countries 
to the south of us with ideas totally alien to 
those held by the majority of people in this 
country. Reliable reports from our own govern- 
ment representatives in Latin American countries 
are to the effect that European broadcasts 
greatly overbalance those from the United States. 

If an effective presentation of this country's 
point of view, its accomplishments, et cetera, 
is to be made, it seems clear that we cannot rely 
only upon the commercial broadcasting stations 
and that we must substantially supplement the 
services of those stations. 

The importance the Department attached to the station was 
also indicated by the three changes that it recommended in the 
Celler bill. First, it adopted Early's suggestion that someone 
other than the Commissioner of Education be responsible for the 
preparation of programs. As an alternative, Welles suggested 
that an "Administrative or Executive Secretary" to the inter- 
agency policy council, already provided for in the bill, "be in 
charge of all programs." This would avoid placing "too great 
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a burden" on a Government official with regular duties, and more 

importantly, it would provide the Council with "direct control 

over programs." Futherraore, the station would "require the 

services of a specially qualified person," who, in addition to 

being capable of "careful and accurate research," would have 

"technical knowledge of radio program preparation." Second, 

the Department recommended removal of the Pan American Union 

from the policy council because the station would be "built 

and maintained with funds of the United States Government" and 

therefore "it would seem out of place to have as a member of the 

body which is to determine general policies the director general 

of an international agency...." Finally, the tern "Advisory 

Council" should be changed simply to "Council}' since its function 

would be to "determine general policies, and a policy-determining 

20 

body is not properly ' advisory. ' " 

The President's initial response to the Department's memo- 
randum seemed to indicate that this time quick and decisive 
action would be forthcoming. On June 8, he requested the views 
of the Federal Communications Commission, and in less than a week. 
Chairman Prall informed him "that at a regular meeting of the 

Commission . . . the views of Mr. Welles, embodying certain 

21 


changes in the bill, were approved by unanimous vote." Two 

days later, on June 16, Roosevelt forwarded the Department's 

memorandum to the Bureau of the Budget — indicating his own 
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approval with the notation "for the necessary action." 


By the end of June the Bureau had received, in addition 
to the President's injunction to take action, all of the depart- 
mental views on the Celler bill that it had requested. The Federal 
Communications Commission had approved the bill as drafted, 
and the Navy Department had indicated that with the adoption 
of marginal changes it would offer no opposition to the measure. 
Although the Departments of State and Interior had recommended 
a number of substantive changes, they fully and enthusiastically 
endorsed the bill's general purposes. Despite these expressions 
of support, however, the Bureau's initial response was a nega- 
tive one. In a letter to be sent to the President, the position 
was advanced that "in view of the availability of commercial 
broadcasting stations for Government use and the estimated cost 
involved for the construction and operation of the proposed 
station . . . the Departments concerned should be advised that 
the proposed legislation would not at this time be in accord 
with your financial program." This draft letter, however, 
was apparently never sent. Instead, Acting Budget Director 
Daniel Bell discussed the matter informally with Roosevelt and 
ascertained that the President supported the general objectives 
of the Celler bill. Bell noted the President's views in two 
handwritten comments on the draft letter that was never sent: 

"OK'd by President" and "President says this is necessary and 
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he wants it for other purposes than So[outhJ America." 

On July 20, therefore. Bell informed the Navy Department 
"that legislation which would accomplish, within a reasonable 


cost, the general purpose contemplated by H.R. 4281 [the Celler 
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bill] would be in accord with the program of the President." 

The Navy was now in a position to report favorably to the House 

Naval Affairs Committee, and it did so three days later on July 
25 

23. The Committee, however, took no action on the bill before 
Congress recessed in late August. Perhaps it might have, had 
the President been willing to throw the full weight of his author- 
ity behind the Celler bill. But his endorsement, as already 
noted, was not specifically of the bill itself but rather of its 

"general purpose" — the establishment of a govemment-owned- 
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and-operated station for broadcasting to Latin America. 
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B. THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING INDUSTRY AND SHORTWAVE BROADCASTING 

While personally favoring a government-owned-and-operated 
shortwave radio station, President Roosevelt limited his support 
of the Celler bill to just its broad objective — presumably 
because of his awareness of the political risks involved. All 
that he therefore seemed prepared to do in the summer of 1937 was 
to give the bill just minimal support. For its introduction had 
evoked the vigorous public opposition of the American broadcast- 
ing industry — a political fact that both the Administration 
and Congress were to balance against the perceived need for an 
official counter to Axis radio propaganda in Latin America, until 
some time after the outbreak of World War II in Europe. 

1. Private International Broadcasting 

After the First World War, radio broadcasting in the United 
States became essentially a business enterprise. While radio 
frequencies constituted a public resource (the licensing of 
stations conveyed no property rights to the frequencies them- 
selves), the role of government in broadcasting was minimal. 

Unlike most European systems, where radio facilities were publicly- 

27 

owned- and-operated, the "American System of Broadcasting" was 
based on the private ownership of stations and the diffusion of 
cost throughout the general price structure by means of the 
advertising mechanism. The resulting profit-oriented philosophy 
which contributed so substantially to the growth of domestic 
broadcasting, however, was only a marginal factor in private 
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international broadcasting. In comparison to domestic opportun- 
ities, American broadcasters initially saw little advantage in 

28 

the exploitation of foreign markets, and depression-induced 

limitations on funds for investment and experimentation further 

29 

curtailed advances in the shortwave field. Thus, although 

the capability to use shortwave radio frequencies had originated 

simultaneously with the advent of corporate broadcasting, the 

development of private international broadcasting lagged far 

behind its domestic counterpart. 

By the mid-1930s this disparity was becoming increasingly 

evident. Industry figures showed that as of January 1, 1937 a 

total of only 31 shortwave stations had been licensed by the 

Federal Communications Commission. The power of these stations 

was limited, ranging from 5,000 to 40,000 watts; their total 
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combined power was only 580 kilowatts. None used directional 
antennas; programming was intermittent (consisting mostly of 
rebroadcasts of programs prepared for audiences in the United 
States); and little or no effort was made to determine foreign 
listener interests. A report prepared by FCC and State Depart- 
ment officials in 1938 summarized this situation. 

Each station prepares its own [international] 
programs based upon what it thinks is desired, 
or, as is usually the case, based upon what net- 
work program can be put over the station at 
practically no additional cost. Business compet- 
ition, which has developed local broadcasting. 


is only a small factor in the development of international 

broadcasting. This lack of financial return has led most 

of the broadcast stations to postpone increases in power, 

. ' to postpone the creation of special Spanish and Portuguese 

programs and to postpone the development of an organization 
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to study this question in all its ramifications. 

The introduction of the Celler bill, however, both coincided 
with and contributed to ah awakening of interest by the broad- 
casters in shortwave broadcasting. New emphasis began to be 
placed on program development, and the larger networks inaugurated 
regular international broadcasting schedules. The companies also 
began to express more frequenty a willingness to cooperate with 
the Government, by offering to transmit foreign policy speeches 
and statements of Government officials and by tailoring privately 
prepared programs to fit specific concerns of United States 
foreign policy. As a corollary to these expansion efforts, the 
broadcasters began to seek more actively the allocation of 
additional shortwave frequencies to the private sector and a 
rescission of the Federal Communications Commission's longstand- 
ing prohibition on commercial advertising in international 
programs . 

A report prepared in April 1937 by C. B. Jolliffee of the 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA) was illustrative of the trend 
of much of the thinking throughout the industry. Jolliffe 
began with a severe indictment of the current state of American 


shortwave broadcasting. This country "is losing prestige for 
its broadcasting in foreign countries," he declared, because 
"the services provided in South and Central America by England, 

Germany, France and Italy are all much better than service from 

/ 

any of the United States broadcasting station." Moreover, he 
continued, the industry has been remiss in the past by making 
"no effort ... to obtain the cooperation or the assistance of 
the State Department," by not pooling its operations in the use 
of the limited frequencies already available and by failing to 
transmit programs specifically designed for foreign audiences. 
That the industry in general and RCA in particular should expand 
its activities in the shortwave field, he contended, was dic- 
tated by two basic considerations. First, failure to do so would 
mean that "the United States Government will do the job and all 
the nations of the world will be abLe to point to the failure of 
this type of broadcasting as a failure of American initiative 
and the failure of the American system of broadcasting." Second, 
even though commercial programs were prohibited, indirect econ- 
omic benefit to RCA would result. For, Jolliffe reasoned, 
presentation of 

the ideas and ideals of the United States in music, 
news and entertainment in such a manner as to attract 
the listeners of the nations served . . . will inevitably 
result in better diplomatic and trade relations between 
the United States and other nations ... [And] if United 
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States diplomacy and trade are successful 
abroad, RCA will profit and RCA companies 
selling equipment or operating services to 
foreign countries will profit. Therefore, 
the objective of RCA in international broad- 
casting coincides with that of the United 
32 

States. 

Further evidence of industry reassessment came later in the 

spring of 1937. On May 12, the Columbia Broadcasting System 

(CBS) established a separate shortwave program bureau and began 

33 

regular international broadcasting to Europe and Latin America. 

Its initial activities were modest, however; by the following 
April its permanent staff for shortwave broadcasting — includ- 
ing engineers, announcers and program operators — totaled only- 
eight persons. And as late as the summer of 1941, only about 
34 percent of its international programs were prepared specifi- 
cally for foreign audiences. The National Broadcasting Company's 
(NBC) international service, established shortly after that of 
CBS, grew much more rapidly. By the summer of 193 S was 

broadcasting overseas on a l6-hour-a-day schedule, employed a 
program staff of 38 persons, and prepared about 75 percent of 
its output for foreign audiences. Three other commercial com- 
panies, General Electric, Westinghouse and the Crosley Corpora- 
tion, likewise undertook regular international broadcasting. 
Although weaker in program development than either NBC or CBS, 
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by 1941 they had equaled or surpassed the larger networks in 

34 

transmitting power and signal clarity* 

2. Opposition to the Celler Bill 

Accompanying this expansion of shortwave programs and facil- 
ities was the broadcasting industry's increasing public opposi- 
tion to a government-owned station. Although the broadcasters 
did not stress profit considerations in articulating their 
opposition to the concept of public international broadcasting, 
they no doubt fully appreciated the longrange implications of 
their stand. If the Government was prohibited from owning 
shortwave facilities, yet remained convinced of the need to 
broadcast its own international programs, alternative solutions 
— whether in the form of buying time, leasing equipment or 
direct subsidies — would be advantageous to the radio industry. 
In stating their case, however, the broadcasters chose to empha- 
size two parallel arguments — the ability of the "American 
System of Broadcasting" to meet the international needs of the 
nation, and the threat that a government shortwave station posed 
to that system. In short, a government station would unneces- 
sarily duplicate existing private stations and would constitute 
an "entering wedge" for public control and operation of all 
domestic broadcasting in the United States. 

While some advocates of public international broadcasting 
viewed the "entering wedge" thesis as a red herring, the radio 
industry's alarm reflected more than just the need to protect 
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its interests and future expansion in the field of shortwave 
broadcasting. It saw the Celler bill as part of a broader move- 
ment of national ownership which had gained currency in a variety 
of different quarters. Various groups, such as the National 
Committee on Education by Radio, for instance, had achieved 
widespread publicity by arguing the merits of the British system 
of broadcasting in forums throughout the country. In 1934 the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) had publicly recommended that 
"the United States Government own and operate a national system 

of radio stations, giving full-time coverage over the entire 
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country though suitable allocation of frequencies." National 

ownership was also supported privately later in the decade by 

such high officials in the Roosevelt Administration as Secretary 

of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and Secretary of the Interior 

Harold Ickes. In the opinion of Ickes, the Government should 

"take over and set up a complete broadcasting system reaching 

into every part of the country as well as abroad, particularly 
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to the Spanish-American countries. " In light of the TVA pre- 
cedent and the feeling on the part of many that the New Deal was 
biased against private enterprise, the opposition of the broad- 
casters to the national ownership movement in domestic radio 
broadcasting was intense — so intense, indeed, that it spilled 
over to include public international broadcasting as well. 

During its annual convention in June 1937, the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB) made its first public pronounce- 
ment on the shortwave issue in the form of a resolution calling 
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f on the industry to take a determined stand against the pending 

,/,‘A'V teller bill. Because, the. resolution declared, 

. > . . the existing system of broadcasting in the United 
States makes available to the various departments of 
the government ample time for broadcasting either 
domestic or foreign programs, . 

... the existing system . . . affords to the depart- 

••• ments of the government the greatest possible radio 
audiences , 

... the operation of a broadcasting station by the 
Office of Education is opposed by all existing 
Federal and State laws respecting education, 

... due to its official status, there would be 
great danger of utterances over such a station 
giving off ense to friendly nations, and creating 
unncessary international incidents, 

. . . the enactment of the bill would result in a 
useless and extravagent expenditure of public 
funds, 

... Therefore, be it resolved, that the National 
Association of Broadcasters express its opposition 
to the passage of this bill, and instruct its 
Board of Directors to use all legitimate means 
to cause its defeat, and urge the members of the 
National Association of Broadcasters to encourage 


( 


their members in Congress to oppose the passage 
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of the bill. 

The NAB resolution meant that those on both sides of the govern- 
ment broadcasting controversy had now stated their arguments in 
the public arena. In so doing, their statements reflected less 
the logic of reasoned analysis than the polemics of public per- 
suasion. Apart from the core issue of public versus private 
broadcasting, the resolution, for example, contained at least 
two unproved assumptions. First, that the industry could pro- 
vide the Government with "the greatest possible radio audiences" 
abroad; and, second, that foreign audiences — most of whom were 
accustomed to government-owned broadcasting in their own countries 
— could readily distinguish between public and private broad- 
casts from the United States, thereby minimizing the danger of 
"unnecessary international incidents." 

In a radio address in New York City, Celler was quick to 
respond to the resolution. The National Association of Broad- 
casters, he declared, is "most ill-advised" in going "on record 
in opposition to my bill," because "at the present time there 
is no antidote" to the "millions of dollars for propaganda" being 
spent by the Soviet Union, Italy and Germany to extol "the virtues 
of Communism and Fascism." With the facilities provided for in 
my bill, he argued, we in the United States "would be enabled if 
we choose to fight fire with fire, poison with poison. But 
above all we could set aright the inhabitants of those nations 


Thus, for the NAB a 


and show them the ways of Democracy."' 
government station was basically a threat to private enterprise; 
for Celler it was a way to counter foreign propaganda and to "set 
aright" populations living under authoritarian rule by showing 
them "the ways of Democracy." Ironically, common to both con- 
tentions was the lack of any careful and realistic appraisal of 
what international broadcasting — private or public — could or 
could not achieve as an instrument of the country' s diplomacy. 
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C. REALLOCATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN FREQUENCIES 

With the issue thus joined between Celler and the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the choices open to the Department 
of State in the summer of 1937 were limited. While favorable 
to the general purposes of the Celler bill, it was unhappy with 
some of its provisions. At the same time it was not prepared 
to fully endorse the principle of leaving international broad- 
casting to profit-oriented private industry. In addition, it 
was faced with an immediate and pressing problem; in June, the 
International Telecommunications Union had begun to pressure 

the Government anew regarding its plans for the disposition of 
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the still-unused Pan American frequencies. With the two-year 

limit for placing the frequencies into use long since passed, 

the Department was confronted with the imminent possibility of 

their being reassigned to another country at the International 

Communications Conference which was to be held in Cairo the 

40 

following February. 

For the Department, maintaining American possession of the 
frequencies had always been a more crucial consideration than 
resolution of the question of whether they were to be used by 
public or private facilities. Therefore, although in the past 
it had consistently favored use of the frequencies by an offical 
broadcasting station, it began to explore the possibility of 
allocating them temporarily to the private sector in order to 
assure their continued retention. "The Department considers it 
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of the utmost importance," Welles declared in July, "that the ... 
frequencies be retained for the use of this Government and for 

41 

the broadcasting of contemplated Pan American radio programs." 

1. The Hearings 

Of the nine shortwave licensees in the United States, only 

one, the World Wide Broadcasting Corporation, devoted itself 

entirely to the overseas transmission of cultural and educational 

programs. Both the Corporation and its program subsidiary, the 

World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, were nonprofit organizations, 

the latter sustained primarily by grants from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. For several years World Wide had been transmitting 

programs consisting mainly of news, music, lectures and panel 

discussions to parts of Europe, Africa and Latin America over 
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station W1XAL in Boston, Massachusetts. During that time its 

founder and owner, Walter S. Lemmon, had been in intermittent 

contact with various government agencies regarding use of the 

Pan American frequencies, but the conversations had never pro- 
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duced any concrete results. In the spring of 1937, however, 
the Pan American Union — despairing perhaps that the United 
States would never be able to provide public transmitting facil- 
ities — arranged with Lemmon for World Wide to broadcast to 
Latin America a special series of cultural programs prepared by 
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the Union. For the Union, it was a chance not only to begin 
broadcasting immediately but to provide for its longrange reten- 
tion of the frequencies as well. After noting that "an oppor- 


tunity is thus presented for placing these frequencies in actual 

use," Rowe suggested to Welles in July that "the Department of 

State indicate to the [Federal] Communications Commission the 

desirability of allocating these frequencies to the World. Wide 

Broadcasting Foundation on a temporary basis . . . thereby preserv- 
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ing them from appropriation by other countries." 

The Department had shown only nominal interest in the dis- 
cussions between the Union and World Wide, since its major concern 
at the time had been in generating Administration support for 
the Celler bill. But now faced with pressure from the Interna- 
tional Telecommundc ations Union, Welles quickly adopted Rowe ' s 
suggestion as the best possible course of action in the circum- 
stances. Accordingly, on July 23, a letter bearing Hull's signa- 
ture was sent to Chairman Prall of the Communications Commission 
requesting allocation of the Pan American frequencies "to the 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation on a temporary basis with the 
understanding that they are to be used for the broadcast of pro- 
grams prepared by the Pan American Union and that this assignment 
may be revoked at any time...." Hull underscored the urgency of 
the situation by adding that the Department was "most anxious" 
that "no opportunity should be lost in endeavoring to avoid the 
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danger of losing permanently these five shortwave frequencies." 

On the same day State also informed the Commission by telephone 
that it was prepared to oppose loaning the frequencies to conir- 
mercial applicants and "to take a strong stand in favor of loan- 

i rt 

ing the frequencies to the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation." 4 ' 
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That commercial broadcasters would contest allocation of 

the frequencies to World Wide soon became apparent. In August, 

Lemmon formally applied to the Federal Communications Commission 

48 

for use of the frequencies on a temporary basis. On September 
8, 1937 the General Electric Company informed Duggan that it 
would also apply for the frequencies and asked that the Depart- 

49 

ment reconsider its opposition to their commercial assignment. 

A similar presentation was made to the Department by the National 

Broadcasting Company a week later. Both companies based their 

claims primarily on the argument that the broadcasting equipment 

of World Wide was inferior to their own and that consideration 

of the "technical facilities available to make efficient use 

of the frequencies" should be the determining factor in their 
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assignment. Lemmon, now in frequent contact with Department 

officials, denied these allegations and maintained that his 

application "was prompted solely by the desire to see the fre- 
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quencies in use by the time the Cairo conference meets." The 
Columbia Broadcasting System did not submit an application; per- 
haps because, under circumstances which are altogether clear, 
it had already received "on loan" from the Navy Department one 
of the five Pan American frequencies, and both State and the Pan 

American Union had already determined that the Navy-CBS arrange- 
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ment "might be permitted to stand." 

The Department's preference for World Wide was based on more 
than just program considerations. Not only did the cultural and 
educational format of Lemmon's station seem more compatible with 
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United States foreign policy interests than the entertainment 
programs of the commercial broadcasters, but it also suspected 
that if the frequencies were assigned to the latter, even tem- 
porarily, it would be much harder to get them back should a 
government station ever materialize. Duggan had bluntly informed . 
General Electric of this aspect of the Department's position, 
stating "that if commercial companies were granted the temporary 
use of the frequencies ... it would be extremely difficult to 

secure the return of the frequencies from such companies for 
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other possible uses." 

In addition to the pressure being brought to bear by General 
Electric and the National Broadcasting Company, the Department 1 s 
resolve was further challenged by a division of opinion on the 
Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC), the formally 
constituted group of government agencies charged with advising 
the Federal Communications Commission on the disposition of govern- 
ment frequencies. At a meeting of IRAC's Technical Subcommittee, 
held September 8 to draft an advisory resolution on the issue, the 
Department weakened its stand to the extent of declaring that it 
was not committed to World Wide alone and would be satisfied with 
allocation to "nongovernment, preferably noncommercial, stations." 
At the insistence of the Navy Department, however, even this 
general statement of perference was rejected, "in order that the 
Federal Communications Commission might not be restricted in its 
action upon requests for these frequencies." As finally drafted, 
IRAC's recommendation was completely neutral on the issue of 


commercial versus noncommercial assignment: 


It is recommended, that the assignment of the four 
frequencies allocated by Executive Order by the 
President of the United States to the Navy Depart- 
ment for use by the Pan American Union, namely, 
9550 kc, 11730 kc, 15130 kc and 21500 kc, be made 
by the Federal Communications Commission on a 
temporary basis for the purpose of definitely 

establishing actual use, by an American station 
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or stations, of the frequencies in question. 


"In view of the urgency of the matter, a vote by mail" of IRAC 
members was solicited. The Department supported the resolution, 
adding only that if the Federal Communications Commission "should 
judge it inadvisable to give favorable consideration to the 
application of the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, the Depart- 
ment would urge that the four frequencies be allocated, on a 
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temporary basis, to noncommercial interests." 

Hearings on the Pan American frequencies were held by the 
Federal Communications Commission late in October. For four 
days, October 29 to November 2, the Commission listened to testi- 
mony from the three applicants about their technical facilities, 
programs, and views on the nature of Axis broadcasting to Latin 
America. Although the Department observed the proceedings closely, 
it made no attempt to inject its own views, indicating that its 
previously expressed firm resolve to endorse assignment to World 
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Wide had now thoroughly dissipated. The arguments of the broad- 
casters differed little from those they had. given the Department 

v • : u-„ • 

earlier. General Electric and NBC both stressed their technical 
competence and questioned that of the World Wide. In an implied 
criticism of World Wide's programs, John Royall, Vice President 
of the National Broadcasting Company, added that "we should send 
a well-balanced program down there, but the last thing I think we 
ever ought to admit is that we are trying to educate the people 
of South America." Minimizing the importance of either technical 
or program factors. World Wide responded that the Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires Conference resolutions had imposed "something akin 
to an international servitude" on the frequencies and that its major 
concern was to provide a means of holding them until the Government's 
position on international broadcasting had crystallized. The com- 
mercial broadcasters should not participate in this holding opera- 
tion, World Wide argued, "because the very implication that the 
thing comes from them leads to the conclusion in the minds of many 
that it is a commercial objective which lies back of it all." 

Rather, "this is a job . . . which can only be done by the world 
university of the air, that is detached from commercial standards 
and that maintains and seeks to spread the fundamental ideas of 
American cultural life to the people of South America." 

2. Roosevelt 1 s Intervention 

No sooner had the Pan American frequency hearings been con- 
cluded, than Congressman’ Celler sought Roosevelt ' s personal inter- 


vention to influence the Federal Communications Commission 1 s 
deliberations in the direction of preserving the frequencies for 
a government station. Their commercial assignment, even on a 
temporary basis, Celler feared, would prejudice favorable consid- 
eration of his bill during the coming session of Congress. 

"These frequencies are highly valuable and much coveted," he 
wrote the President on November 16, 1937, and they could 

cement our neighborly relations with the South and 
Central American countries . . . [Yet] your Administra- 
tion stands in its own light by failing suitably to 
avail itself of its valued rights in these shortwave 
facilities ... In a certain sense your Administra- 
tion is undoubtedly guilty of [being a] non-user. 

It should not. have the right any longer to delay. 

Prompt consideration and passage of my. bill will be 
an early solution of a matter now fraught with 
difficulty.^ ' 

Once again the President seemed unwilling to come to an 

immediate decision, preferring instead to seek both time and 

further information by allowing competing subordinates to continue 

to debate the assignment of the frequencies and the relative merits 

of a public broadcasting station. "What is your slant on this"? 

he asked, forwarding Celler ‘s letter to Frank McNinch, the new 
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Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. No record 
exists of any immediate discussions which may have resulted from 
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Roosevelt's request. That he was really interested in the matter, 
however, seems clear from his follow-up memorandum to McNinch a 
month later. "Could you let me have," he asked on December 21, 

"in non-technical language and in a couple of pages a descrip- 
tion of the difference between shortwave and longwave sending 

stations ... It is essential that this information be in plain 
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English so that the average citizen can understand it." Rather 
than draft a memorandum on the subject, McNinch suggested on 
January 7, 1938 that "as there are so many technical considera- 
tions involved, a brief conversation between Roosevelt and FCC 
Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, "one of the best informed radio 
engineers," would be "much more helpful."^ Roosevelt concurred 
and accordingly met with McNinch and Craven on January 14. 

How much the President was influenced by the discussion with 
Craven can only be guessed at on the basis of subsequent events. 

A longtime advocate of minimum federal regulation in broadcasting, 

he was opposed to a government station for both technical and 
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policy reasons. "Craven doubts that these shortwave frequencies 

can be used advantageously for the general purpose you have in 
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mind," McNinch had informed Roosevelt earlier. A month after 
the meeting with Roosevelt, Craven put his views in writing in 
a memorandum to the White House. "It is my judgement," he stated, 
"that private enterprise should be encouraged rather than the 
establishment of government station" and that "private enterprise 
. . . will serve the public interest of the United States in the 
broadest sense, particularly with reference to the development 
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of Pan Americanism." 

Several weeks after the President's discussion with Craven 
(and more than three months after completion of the hearings), 
the Federal Communications Commission reached a decision on the 
Pan American frequencies. On February 8, 1938, just as the 
Cairo Communications Conference was getting under way, it announced 
that World Wide and General Electric would, each receive two fre- 
quencies and that the application of the National Broadcasting 
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Company had been denied. That its decision was made with the 
knowledge and approval of Roosevelt and that his January 14 
meeting with Craven and McNinch contributed to its outcome are 
reasonable assumptions. It may be that the decision not to 
adopt Celler's alternative of a government station was dictated 
by no more than the realization that too little time remained 
before the Cario Conference to pass and implement the necessary 
legislation. What is certain is that the President was now fully 
aware that serious differences of opinion on the wisdom of a govern- 
ment station existed in the Federal Commune at ions Commission, and 
this could not help but reinforce , his previous inclination to 
proceed cautiously on the broadcasting issue. 

For the Department of State the frequency decision was only 
a partial victory. It would be able to maintain at Cairo that 

the frequencies were in actual use, thus insuring their retention 

66 

by the United States. Also, the conditions of assignment were 
restrictive. The frequencies could be recalled "at the discre- 
tion' of the Commission without advance notice or hearings." 
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Programs were to be "based upon the principles contained in the 
Buenos Aires agreement, " and "cooperation with the Pan American 
Union" was to be maintained. "Commercial or advertising announce- 
ments of any kind" were prohibited, and the broadcasters were 
reminded that "full regard shall be given to the fact that the 

Montevideo and Buenos Aires [radio] Resolutions contemplate time- 
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sharing with other Pan American nations." While these condi- 
tions could be regarded as supporting the Department's position, 
the fact remained that all five of the Pan American frequencies 
(including the one previously loaned to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System) were now in the hands of private broadcasters. 
Futhermore, viewed from a broader perspective, the decision did 
little to enhance the prospects for a government shortwave 
station. Not only would it be difficult to secure return of 
the frequencies at some future time, the broadcasters had already 
demonstrated that even on the relatively marginal issue of fre- 
quency assignments they had the power and will to successfully 
oppose the Department 1 s wishes. The moral was clear. If the 
Department was unwilling to confront the broadcasters publicly 
on the frequency question, it would be even less likely to be 
willing do so on the larger and more ©notional issue of a govern- 
ment station. 


( 
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D. THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO BROADCASTING COMMITTEE 

While the Roosevelt Administration was reaching a decision . 

on the Pan American frequencies, the House Naval Affairs Committee 

began its deliberations on the Celler bill. On January 12, 1938, 

Committee Chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) asked Secretary Hull for a 

formal expression of the Department of State's views on the 
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measure. Vinson's request triggered a series of informal con- 
versations among officials of the Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget which led to the typical conclusion that a meeting of 
the interested departments should be called "with a view to iron- 
ing out any differences of opinion." At the suggestion of Latin 
American Affairs Chief Duggan, it was also decided that such a meeting 
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should have the President's approval. On January 22, therefore, 
the Naval Affairs Committee was informed that, although the 
"matter of a government radio broadcasting station is one in 
which the Department of State takes a great interest, and appre- 
ciable study already has been devoted to it," the Department 
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would need more time "to have an up-to-date report prepared." 

On January 27, Under Secretary Welles sent a memorandum to 
Roosevelt requesting approval for a conference "-to conciliate 
the conflicting views on the bill." In elaborating on his re- 
quest Welles, interestingly, did not touch directly on the 
political issues involved but confined his description to differ- 
ences having "to do principally with (a) the cost of constructing 
and maintaining the proposed station, (b) the preparation and 


cost of programs to be broadcast, and (c) the administrative 

organization to be responsible for carrying out the provisions ' 

of the legislation." He also reminded the President of his 

previous recommendations on the subject and the Budget Bureau's 

statement that "legislation which would accomplish, within a 

reasonable cost, the general purpose contemplated by" the Celler 
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bill "would be in accord with the program of the President." 

It was quickly apparent that that the President still desired 

the intra-Administration debate on the bill to continue. For the 

following day, he asked his son, James Roosevelt, then serving as 

a White House Assistant, to "call a meeting of McNinch, Craven, 

[First Assistant Secretary of Interior Ebert K.j Bur lew and 

Sumner Welles. McNinch and Craven know my ideas," he added. 
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"Let me know what they say." 

The meeting was held in James Roosevelt's office in the 
White House on January 3.1, with Counselor R. Walton Moore and 
George Butler rather than Welles representing the Department. 
According to Butler, an Assistant Chief in the Latin American 
Affairs Division, most of the discussion focused on the Federal 
Communications Commission's authority "in relation to (a) legis- 
lation ... to provide for a government-owned station ... and (b) 
the possibility of requiring commercial broadcasting companies . . 
to broadcast the types of programs desired and approved by the 
Government." As far as the Celler bill was concerned, it was 
"unanimously agreed" that elimination of its domestic broadcast- 
ting provisions would "greatly lessen opposition" to it "on the 
charge of government censorship" — a feeling that the Department 
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reinforced by making clear that its "primary interest" was "in 

international Pan American broadcasts designed to create goodwill 

for the United States (and exclusively of a non-commercial 

character), and to counteract insofar as possible the activities 

of other foreign governments in the American Republics that are 

prejudicial to the interests of the United States." After 

lengthy discussion, a consensus was reached on three points: * 

first, "legislation similar to the Celler bill should be restricted 

to . . . international broadcasts . . . and should not include the 

subject of domestic government broadcasts at all"; second, "the 

commercial companies, while apparently willing to meet the 

Government's desires now as regards international broadcasts 

and educational programs, could not be depended upon to continue 

that policy ... unless required to do so by legislative measures"; 

and third, an opinion from the Federal Communications Commission 

regarding its "present authority and control over commercial 

companies as concerns programs broadcast by them" would be "a 

necessary first step in reaching a decision" on the Celler bill. 

Because of the inherent delay in preparing this opinion, James 

Roosevelt suggested that, barring word to the contrary from the 

White House, the Naval Affairs Committee be informed "that the 

President approves postponing the preparation of ... opinions 
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until a thorough study can be made of the matter." 

Plans for another informal meeting to discuss the Federal 
Communications Commission's opinion were rendered somewhat 
academic, however, by President Roosevelt's unexpected appointment 
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on February 11 of a cabinet-level interdepartmental committee — 
consisting of the Secretaries of State, Interior, Commerce, 
Agriculture, the Postmaster General and the President of the 
Export-Import Bank — to "take up the general problem of radio 
broadcasts to Latin America." In requesting Secretary Hull to 
organize the committee, the President apparently issued no pre- 
cise instructions or deadlines, expressing only a general con- 
cern that a way be found to counter ‘Axis broadcasting to the 
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Western Hemisphere. According to Interior Secretary Ickes, 

After the Cabinet meeting on Friday, the President 
had Hull, [Secretary of Agriculture Henry A.] Wallace, 
[Secretary of Commerce Daniel C.j Roper, the head of 
the Export and Import Bank [Warren Lee Pierson], and 
nyself in his office. He is planning in some way 
to counter the German and Italian propaganda in South 
America. He wants a series of broadcasts arranged 
for. He thought of calling the enterprise "The 
University of the Air," although it would not be a 
school of instruction in any real sense nor would it 
give any certificates or diplomas. The whole thing 
is very hazy but he wants an interdepartmental commit- 
tee set up to canvass the situation and make sugges- 
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tions . 

The first meeting of the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Study International Radio Broadcasting (IDCRB) — expanded at the 


suggestion of the Department of State to include the Justice 

Department and the Federal Communications Commission — was held 
76 

on February 25. That Roosevelt's instructions had indeed been 
vague was underlined by the existence of "some uncertainty among 
the members of the Committee" regarding its "precise purpose and 
scope." After lengthy discussion, however, it was decided that 
the Committee "should limit itself in the immediate future to 
the preparation of a report for the President" on four specific 
topics : 

(1) The question of cooperation among this Government, 
the other American Governments, the Pan American Union, 
and the commercial and noncommercial broadcasting 
companies as concerns Pan American radio broadcasts, 

(2) An analysis of the types of programs now being 
broadcast from the United States to the other American 
Republics, 

(3) Recommendations regarding program material which 
is considered desirable for inclusion in the Pan 
American broadcasts. 

(4) The wisdom or unwisdom of the establishment of 

a government-owned-and-operated broadcasting station. 

Pending completion of the report, it was decided that FCC Chair- 
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man McNinch would act as Chairman of the Committee. At its 
second meeting, on March 1, McNinch completed the Committee's 
organizational tasks and designated three subcommittees to report 
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on the status of international educational broadcasting, the 
commercial value of American international broadcasting as 

compared with that of foreign international broadcasting services, 

- •>: 

and the "character and content" of both American and foreign 
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international broadcast programs. 

The seeds of delay and discord were evident in the Inter- 
departmental Radio Committee from the very beginning. On the 
core issue of a government-owned station, McNinch, for example, 
observed at its second meeting that "it probably would be 
difficult for the . . . Committee to avoid early consideration of 
the subject, but ... he did not wish to go into this question 
until it is necessary." The Committee's first inquires, there- 
fore, skirted the issue entirely. Moreover, the disparate nature 
of the Committee's membership virtually guaranteed sharply differ- 
ing opinions on a variety of issues, ranging from program content 
to the technical measures most appropriate to reaching foreign 
audiences. Commissioner Studebaker, for example, favored "exten- 
sive work" in the Office of Education on "the actual preparation 
of radio programs 11 which would be broadcast from the United 
States and "rebroadcast by longwave in the other American repub- 
lics." Representatives from Agriculture, Commerce and the Export- 
Import Bank expressed "considerable sentiment" in favor of pro- 
grams which "would assist American trade . . . [by describing] 

the quality of American products and ... in a general way some 
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of our more important industries." The primary interest of 
the Department of State remained the furthering of hemispheric 


"solidarity" in the face of increasing Axis penetration. Although 

their perspectives varied, all concerned were motivated to a 

greater or lesser extent by a growing awareness that German and 

Italian broadcasting to Latin America constituted a threat to 

United States interests and that countermeasures of one form or 
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another needed to be taken. 

Although the Committee was intended ostensibly as a vehicle 
for achieving a final decision on the international broadcasting 
issue, it rapidly degenerated into a convenient surrogate for 
decision. It continued to meet infrequently for approximately 
two years (from February 1938 to March 1940), and some of its 
activities are discussed throughout the remainder of this chapter. 
But at no time during this period did its deliberations lead to 
the adoption by President Roosevelt of a course of action on a 
government shortwave station or on alternatives to such a station. 
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E. NEW CONGRESSIONAL PRESSURES 

1. The Chavez-McAdoo Bill 

As the Interdepartmental Radio Committee undertook its 
investigation of international broadcasting. Congressional 
pressures on the Administration to construct a government- owned 
station continued to mount. During the spring of 1938 several 
measures, similar in purpose to the Celler bill, were intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate. The first such measure, a 
bill to "authorize the construction and operation of a radio- 
broadcasting station" which would "promote friendly relations" 
and " strengthen the spiritual, political, and historical ties 
among the United States and . . . other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere," was introduced by Senators Dennis Chavez (D-N.M.) 
and William Gibbs McAdoo (D-Cal.) on January 31, 1938. In 
several important respects the Chavez-McAdoo bill was similar 
to the Celler bill which had preceded it. Like Celler, Chavez 
felt strongly that United States relations with Latin America 
were "being seriously jeopardized by the ever-growing influence 
of European countries whose ideas and policies are not in accord 
with ours." Since the Axis powers "are regularly broadcasting 
European programs in Spanish to South American countries," he 

argued, "there is no reason why this country should not do the 
82 

same." Also, both bills provided for construction of the 
station by the Navy Department, an Advisory Council to determine 
general operating policies, and limited use of the station by 
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commercial broadcasters . 

But the Chavez bill also contained several significant 
differences — differences which some officials in the State 
Department found seductive. On February 2, for example, Butler 
pointed out that, whereas the Celler bill would allow domestic 
as well as international broadcasting, the Chavez bill would 
permit broadcasting only to the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Moreover, the Chavez bill, he continued, provided 
that "the programs broadcast shall be selected by the Secretary 
of State" j the corresponding provision in the Celler bill left 
program selection to the Office of Education. Similarly, although 
both bills provided for an Advisory Council and Department of 
State membership on it, the Chavez bill stated specifically that 
the Council would be "subject to the exclusive power of the 
Secretary of State to select ... programs ... [and] determine 
all questions of general policy..*." In short, as Chavez himself 
had noted, program and policy control "is placed in the hands of 
the State Department, where it should be, it being the agency of 
the government that deals with foreign countries." It was this 
aspect of the bill in particular, coupled with the exclusion of 
domestic broadcasts, which most impressed those in the Department 
who had long advocated a government-owned station. In view of 
these provisions, Butler concluded, "this bill might well be 
discussed with a view to obtaining support for it in a modified 
form rather than support for the Celler bill...." Welles and 
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Duggan agreed. "In concur in these suppositions," Welles noted 
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after reading the Butler memorandum. 

Although it was intrigued by the Chavez bill, the Department 
was not prepared to support it openly. A request, on February 
1, 1938, from Senator Burton K. Wheeler (D-Mont.), Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, for an expression of its views 
on the proposal elicited only the response that the Department's 
opinion would be held in abeyance until completion of further 
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study. The creation of the Interdepartmental Radio Committee 
two weeks later legitimized further delay. On May 6, Hull noti- 
fied Wheeler that he regretted the "unavoidable delay in making 
specific comment" on the bill, but the Committee had been working 
for several months on a report for the President; and pending 
its completion "the President has authorized the executive depart- 
ments to postpone comment regarding pending legislation to pro- 
vide for a goverament-owned-and-operated radio broadcasting 
station."^ 

The Navy was not as reticent. Curiously, even though two 
bills which would authorize it to construct a government station 
had been introduced in Congress, the Navy Department had not been 
appointed by either the President or the Department of State to 
serve on the Interdepartmental Radio Committee. Its views were 
solicited, however, by Senator Wheeler, and on April 27 Secretary 
Swanson submitted a statement on the Chavez bill to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review. Since a government-owned shortwave 
station would have "no peacetime military value and no military 
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value during war or national emergency that would not be supplied 
by existing commercial facilities which could ... be taken over 
by the President" under the Communications Act, Swanson contended, 
"the considerations of policy which should govern in a decision 
as to the merits of the bill S. 3342, are not within the cogni- 
zance of the Navy Department." But, he continued, "there are ... 
a few incidental matters upon which comment seems appropriate." 
First, if the station were built, appropriations should be found 
which would "avoid a reduction of funds to the Naval establishment." 
Second, it should be possible to use commercial shortwave facil- 
ities already in existence to attain the purposes of the Chavez 
bill "at a cost less than that required to buiH and operate a 
government station." And third, locating the station in San 
Deigo would be unwise, since programming would come from Wash- 
ington and New York and "transcontinental wire charges would be 
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prohibitive." Two weeks later, Swanson submitted a second 
statement — this time directly to the President — which, while 
similar in tone to its predecessor, indicated even sharper opposi- 
tion to the Chavez bill. After outlining the Navy Department's 
objections, Swanson concluded on the note that "the wisdom of 
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constructing such a station . . . appears to be at least doubtful. " 
The Navy had now come full circle from its ppsition of, the early 
1930 ' s . Instead of being in the vanguard of those advocating public 
broadcasting, it now actively opposed measures leading in that 
direction. Apparently, neither of these two expressions of opposi- 
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tion seem to have been cleared for transmission to the Senate. 
While obviously unwilling to go on record at this time in favor 
of a government station, Roosevelt was apparently equally unwill- 
ing to go on record as opposing such a move. 

2. Other Proposals 

The Chavez bill was followed by two other Congressional pro- 
posals for a government station. On April 19, 193 & Congressman 
Robert A. Green (D-Fla. ) submitted a bill identical with one 
exception to the Celler bill; instead of locating the station 

in Washington, Green proposed that the station be constructed in 

38 

Jacksonville, Florida. And on May 11, Congressman Maury 
Maverick (D-Tex. ) included as part of a multifaceted ' resolution 
designed to promote better relations with Latin America a pro- 
posal "to establish a radio station for the dissemination of 
information in the English, Spanish and Portuguese languages." 
Maverick, however, wanted the station built either in the Canal 
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Zone or in San Antonio, Texas. 

This proliferation of bills, objectives and suggested loca- 
tions for the station was not lost on the press . Journalist 
Carleton Beals, for example, observed that countering European 
propaganda was not the only factor behind the flurry of Congres- 
sional activity. "According to ... Senator William G. McAdoo," 
he wrote, "the purpose was to promote those two Siamese twins, 
our commerce and our ideals." While the justification for such 
a station, he continued, was the contention that "the nation 
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needed to be saved," it was clear that another powerful motive 

was "the good old pork barrel" — an irresistible attraction to 

"the patriotic solons of our glorious Republic." In a similar 

vein, Raymond Clapper pointed out in the World-Telegram (May- 

16, 193S) that "you would think that the location of a radio 

station would be a matter for engineers to decide. But no, the 

politicans will decide it, not on engineering principles, but for 
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political reasons." 

On a deeper level, press reaction reflected the widely held 
opinion that radio propaganda in the form proposed was alien to 
traditional American values. For many, radio propaganda as an 
agent of foreign policy required centralized direction and con- 
trol, and this they felt was inconsistent with American concepts 
of freedom of speech. Frequently stated also was the view that 
government broadcasting would result in unwarrented interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations. Moreover, it was a 
technique used extensively by dictatorial governments and there- 
fore automatically suspect. Beals noted simply that "all this 
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is a wrong-headed departure from traditional American policy," 
but others phrased their objections in stronger language. "Yet 
of all the strategems ever devised for meddling in the affairs 
of foreign countries," one newspaper editorialized, "the govern- 
ment-owned, propaganda-spouting radio station is 'the most subtle, 
damnable, insidious and designing' ... The whole idea is so un- 
American, in all its respects, that it is surprising that it was ever 
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seriously considered." As the number of Congressional broad- 
casting proposals increased, it was also becoming increasingly 
clear that a vocal segment of public opinion viewed official 
radio propaganda as being alien to American ideology and incon- 
sistent with the country's self-image. 

3. Futher Administration Vacillation 

Congressional interest in a government shortwave broadcast- 
ing station reached its peak in mid-May with the decision of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee and the House Naval Affairs 
Committee to hold hearings simultaneously on the Chavez and 
Celler bills. -For Congressional advocates of public interna- 
tional broadcasting it was an opportunity to defend their pro- 
posals and hoppfully to enlist the support of President Roosevelt. 
For the broadcasting lobby the hearings were a challenge, calling 
for a concerted effort to prevent the release df the bills from 
committee. For the Roosevelt Administration, however, it was 
yet another deadline requiring decision as to whether it did or 
did not want to publicly endorse the concept of public interna- 
tional broadcasting. 

The Interdepartmental Radio Committee, which had been 
established to facilitate that decision, had lost no time in 
pursuing its investigations. Three months earlier, on February 
21, its program subcommittee had sent a detailed report to Chair- 
man McNinch summarizing the relative position of the United States 
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in the field of shortwave broadcasting toi Latin America. Its 
conclusions were generally pessimistic. First, while the German 
and Italian broadcasts were "specifically planned for Latin 
American audiences," the report noted, "the greater bulk of the 
broadcasts from the United States has consisted of our standard 
network programs which, of course, are designed to meet the tastes 
of audiences in this country...." Second, "a much larger per- 
centage" of the European "news comment" was in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Third, "in quality of reception and 
signal strength German broadcasts easily take first place in the 
other American Republics." British and United States broadcasts 
"have the next best reception" in some countries, while Italian 
broadcasts were received well only in Brazil. . If "the stations 
of the United States . . . are to compete with other international 
broadcasts," the subcommittee concluded, they "must [not only] 

increase their power and ... use of directional antennae," but 
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also must greatly improve the quality of their programming. 

Sometime in April, McNinch submitted a "preliminary" report 

on international broadcasting to President Roosevelt. Although 

its exact details are not known, there is no doubt that it dealt 

with the then current state of American shortwave broadcasting as 

well as German primacy in broadcasts to Latin America. There is 

also evidence that the report provided the President with at 

least two jnajor options. The first was "a plan for cooperation 

between the Government and the private companies engaged in 
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international broadcasting to South America...." The record 
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does not show, however, whether by "cooperation" the Committee 
envisaged direct subsidies to the radio industry, program regula- 
tion and creation of minimum standards for transmitting facili- 
ties, or simply increased informal contacts between government 
and the private broadcasters. Second, despite McNinch's feeling 
when the Interdepartmental Radio Committee was established that 
consideration of a government station should be postponed, the 
report included the technical requirements for constructing a 
shortwave station. In a follow-up memorandum to Roosevelt on 
April 29, McNinch revised the report's original estimate of the 

time required to build a government station — from "one to: two 
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years" — to a "maximum estimated time of a year." Apparently 
the Committee favored the alternative of a government station. 

For, as an immediate first step, it recommended cooperation with 
the private broadcasters "until a government station can be put 
in operation, assuming that the policy of having a government 
station is adopted." 

These options of "cooperation" versus a government station 
were not as clear-cut as might be supposed. They were closely 
related, and both offered potential advantages and disadvantages 
to the Roosevelt Administration. A government station, if achieved, 
had the advantage for many of being an ideal solution to the 
problems posed by Axis broadcasts to Latin America. At the same 
time it was politically risky. "As you know," McNinch and Welles 
informed the President on April 2d, "most, if not all, of the 
American broadcast companies are opposed to the Government's 
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owning and operating a radio broadcast station of any kind, 
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even an international broadcast station." But even the 
appearance of planning for a government shortwave station would 
be beneficial, since it would stimulate greater performance by 
the private broadcasters. As Duggan candidly observed, in 
commenting to Welles on "the remarkable coincidence between the 
interest of the commercial companies in inter-American broad- 
casting and the introduction of the Celler bill," 

There is more than a suspicion that their interest . . . 

[is] to prevent the entry of the Government into this 

field ... It is my belief that the private companies 

will do just as little as possible, but enough to 

convince uninformed persons that they are very active 

in inter-American broadcasting, since, at least for 

some time to come, there will be little income from 

the sale of time for inter-American broadcasting 

purposes. In my opinion the surest way to get 

"cooperation" from the private companies with regard 

to inter- American broadcasting is by the yard stick 
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of a government station. 

The option of "cooperation" with the radio industry offered 
the advantage of providing an interim solution to the need for 
increased American broadcasting to Latin America. It had the 
disadvantage, however, of weakening the case for a government 
station. This too was explained to the President: 
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If, through a long range cooperative arrangement, 
the facilities of privately owned stations are 
made available to the Government, the private 
companies would, of course, be in a much stronger 
position to oppose legislation authorizing a Govern- 
ment station since they could argue that the need 
having been met, a Government station was unnecessary. 

With the Committee's early findings in hand, Roosevelt was 
now in a better position to decide whether or not to permit any 
executive department to testify at the forthcoming House and 
Senate hearings on the Celler and Chavez bills. The decision 
was negative. On May 17, shortly after the Congressional hear- 
ings had begun, he informed McNinch that he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report thoroughly, that he wanted further 
information not contained in the report, that the Committee should 
therefore continue its studies, and that until those studies were 

completed there was to be no Administration testimony on either 
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the Chavez or Celler bills. 

4. Hearings on a. Shortwave Station 

This refusal of the Roosevelt Administration to testify on 
behalf of a government station seriously weakened any chances 
that may have existed for favorable action on the Chavez and 
Celler bills. For, without the testimony of Government witnesses 
to back them up, there was little that Chavez or Celler could do 
to convince the respective Senate and House Committees that public 
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international broadcasting was necessary to the conduct of the 
country's foreign policy, much less that the Administration 
desired such a station. Moreover, the Administration's failure 
to support either measure meant that the vigorous opposition of 
the broadcasting industry would succeed in keeping both bills 
from being released for floor debate. In effect, therefore, the 
hearings were largely one-sided affairs, with the authors of 
the bills being almost along in advocating a government station 
against an array of opposing industry witnesses. 

In supporting their proposals Chavez and Celler offered few 
new arguments. What necessitated a government station, they both 
maintained, was the threat posed to the Hemisphere by foreign radio 
propaganda. My "bill," Celler explained, "primarily seeks to 
generate effective radio or shortwave programs to South and Central 
America to counteract the propaganda of the Fascist and Communist 
and totalitarian states as against democracies." In the same 
vein Chavez argued that "several European countries . . . are carry- 
ing on a vast amount of propaganda which is undermining every 
effort that the President, the Administration, or the United States 
as a whole has been making to have friendlier relations" with 
Latin America. Likewise both contended that commercial shortwave 
stations could not duplicate what could be accomplished in this 
regard by a government station. No private station in the United 
States, Celler stated, could hope to compete with stations sup- 
ported by the "whole weight and power of the German Government," 
for "Germany will spend millions to maintain her supremacy." This, 
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he added, "is something that private broadcasters cannot cope 
with." Also, both expressed some dissatisfaction with the kinds 
of programs broadcast to Latin America by the commercial stations. 
"I do not wish to disparage the General Electric Co.," Celler 
observed, "but I think that they are rather enthusiastically 
misguided as to what would be effective in South America." And 
Chavez expressed doubts that "the only reason" the companies were 
"sending shortwave broadcasts to South America ... is with the 
idea of cementing friendship." Interestingly, on two major 
points — elimination of domestic broadcasts and placing the 
station directly under the control of the Department of State — 
Celler expressed a willingness to change his bill to conform more 
closely with the Chavez version, but on the question of location 
he continued to defend the advantages of Washington over San Diego. 

Only two other witnesses testified strongly in favor of a 
government station — Professor Herbert Wright of Catholic Univer- 
sity and Professor Samuel Guy Inman, then of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Both argued that it was "unfair to expect the pri- 
vate companies to make large expenditures for the shortwave broad- 
casts when they have very little means of gaining any revenue 
therefrom," and that, consequently, the Government should assume 
"responsibility for this important activity." In essence, there- 
fore, the reasoning of all these advocates of a government station 
can be summarized in three brief statements: (l) European radio 
propaganda demanded a response in kind from the United States, 

(2) the private companies could not do the job and should not be 
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expected to try to undertake it, and (3) the Government, therefore, 
should be authorized to construct its own broadcasting facilities 
which, under the jurisdiction of the Department of State, would 
be used to counter adverse propaganda and promote friendly rela- 
tions with the other nations of the Hemisphere. 

Although some of the major companies — the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, General Electric, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Westinghouse — presented their views at the hearings, 
the case against government broadcasting was made most forcefully 
and in greatest detail by the President of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, Mark Ethridge. In explaining the industry's 
opposition to both bills, Ethridge touched on a wide variety of 
issues, but essentially he rested his case on four major argu- 
ments. First, since "private facilities are available ... it is 
unnecessary for the Government to duplicate them." These facil- 
ities are operated on a "patriotic basis . . . without revenue from 
commercial" advertising. Moreover, they "have always been and 
will continue to be at the disposal of officials of the Federal 
Government any time they desire to broadcast a program'.' to foreign 
audiences. Recent years had seen "a remarkable trend in the 
improvement" of the private shortwave stations; and whether or 
not "this trend will continue, or be retarded, or even whether 
private enterprise will entirely abandon the field," depended 
largely, in the industry's view, on Congress's rejecting proposals 
for a government station. 

Second, "in the political sphere . . . the net result of 
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foreign [radio] propaganda efforts [in Latin America] has been to 
intensify nationalist attitudes . . . firmly against European pene- 
tation." Therefore, since foreign broadcasting is not only 
ineffective but counterproductive , the United States "can best 
serve the cause of freedom by refraining from borrowing the 
technique of absolutism in a futile attempt to influence the think- 
ing of others." 

Third, although "government propaganda ... is subject to a 
very natural suspicion," it is desirable for the United States to 
"impress . . . [its] culture" on Latin America "by indirection" and 
to further the Good Neighbor policy by projecting "a living 
pattern of our democracy, presenting the best of our music . . . 
institutions . . . traditions of Liberty and freedom . . . programs 
of entertainment ... [and] the news of the day, uncolored and 
uncensored." While this "can be done by government ... under the 
existing system of broadcasting in the United States it can be 
better and more effectively accomplished by private entrepreneurs," 
because the latter, "devoid of the stigma of propaganda in a 
world half drugged with 'isms'," can best present "the culture 
of a progressive democracy that desires peace for all people 
and freedom and security for its own citizens." 

Finally, a government station would conflict with democratic 
values. "Any proposal to put the United States Government in 
control of media for the dissemination of news or information is 
utterly at variance with democratic principles and follows the 
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pattern of authoritarian states . . . . " Such an effort by the Govern- 
ment to "engage in the battle of the airwaves and attempt to com- 
pete with those nations which seek to peddle their various 'isms' 
by shortwave broadcasts" would be inconsistent with both "tradi- 
tional democratic processes" and "the traditional democratic 
approach in fostering goodwill among our neighbors to the south." 
Broadcasting by -the Government, the industry concluded, "suggests 
the Nazi philosophy which seeks to fuse the people with a common 
thought, with common aims, and ultimately obtains complete sub- 
mission to the thinking of a small group." 

Substantive comments by House or Senate Committee members 
on the proposals were few. Rep. Melvin J. Maas (R-Minn.), the 
ranking Republican on the House Naval Affairs Committee, questioned 
the inclusion of "all party officials" on the Advisory Council 
provided for in the Celler bill. "Don't you think" he asked, 

"a bipartisan commission would be a great deal more democratifc 
and a little less susceptible to administration propaganda, 
regardless of what administration controlled it"? Congressmen 
Carl Vinson (D-Ga.), Ralph 0. Brewster (R-Me.) and Maury Maverick 
(D-Tex. ) all expressed the opinion that, if a government station 
were built, "the State Department ought to handle it instead of 
the Navy Department." Despite the fact that he had introduced 
a resolution calling for public international broadcasting. 
Maverick's position on the Celler bill was ambivalent. On the 
one hand, he argued that a government station "might do a better 
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job with radio ... to combat Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini" than 
the private companies. But, on the other hand, a government 
station should be run as a business — "on the same basis as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority ... not by brain trusters." Several 
Congressmen also expressed strong criticism of the provision in 
the Celler bill which would permit domestic government broadcast- 
ing. Whether or not the Committees agreed with the broadcasters 
on all points, there is no question that the united opposition 
of the radio industry was decisive in postponing further considera- 
tion of the bills. Congressman Maas perhaps expressed the feelings 
of many in commenting:' "I am a little inclined to think private 
interests could do a better job of sending good programs to South 
American than the Government." 

Although it would be difficult to maintain that a consensus 
of opinion existed in Congress on the public-versus-private broad- 
casting issue, it is possible, on the basis of the hearings, to 
identify feelings on the matter which were widely shared and 
which would color any further attempts to secure legislation for 
a government station. First, any effort to link domestic broad- 
casting with international broadcasting would meet with strong 
opposition. Recognizing this, Celler himself had proved amenable 
to eliminating the domestic broadcasting provisions of his bill 
as being essentially unrelated to its primary purpose. Second, 
while some concern was expressed over European propaganda activities, 
there was little evidence that many Congressmen felt the United 
States should take official measures to counteract' them over and 
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above its normal private communications to Latin America. As 
Senator Bone (D-Wash.) observed in closing the Senate hearings: 

"If there is any evidence of the effect of foreign broadcasting 
on South American minds, it has not been brought out here." At 
the same time, however, it was felt that private shortwave broad- 
casting should "compare favorably in quality and quantity with 
the broadcasting done by other foreign governments to Latin 
America," and several members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
observed that the hearings would serve a useful purpose in 
stimulating the commercial companies to increase their activities 
in the shortwave field. Third, the fact that apparently few 
Congressmen subscribed to the thesis that Axis broadcasts to Latin 
America posed an immediate threat to the United States, was 
perhaps closely related to the climate of political isolationism 
which pervaded Congress during the 1930's. It was not an era 
in which foreign policy innovations of any kind were easily made. 
Again Senator Bone's comments were telling. "I do not think," 
he declared, "we ought to meddle too much with these international 
relationships , . . God was good to this nation and put two great 
oceans between us and the people who might cause trouble." Finally, 
there was widespread agreement that until President Roosevelt ' s 
views were made available to the Congress, no action should be 
taken on the bills beyond developing a record of the opposing 
points of view. Both Celler and Chavez concurred, arguing that 

until the Interdepartmental Committee ' s finding were made known, . 
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the bills should not be reported out of committee. 
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The hearings did have one important consequence, however; 
they forced the Department of State for the first time to under- 
take a comprehensive examination of the implications of its 
persistent advocacy of government-sponsored international broad- 
casting. For almost five years, Sumner Welles, Laurence Duggan 
and a few others in the Department had argued the need for govern- 
ment broadcasting almost as an article of faith — either origi- 
nating proposals or privately supporting the proposals of others 
to construct and operate a government station. This advocacy was 
the logical development of the Department's initial favorable 
response to the Pan American Union's efforts to establish a 
cooperative arrangement among its member nations for the dissemi- 
nation and exchange of educational and cultural programs via radio. 
The mutual understanding and goodwill thereby engendered, it was 
assumed, would be a useful adjunct to other phrases of the Good 
Neighbor policy. By 1936 cultural and educational considerations 
began to be subordinated to a growing desire to create a more 
direct and unilateral United State s response to European radio 
propaganda. And, by 1938 the problems posed by Axis penetration 
of the Hemisphere dominated the Department's deliberations on 
the issue. 

But none of its activities throughout this period had 
resulted in a thorough inquiry into the difficult questions 
posed by government operation of an international broadcasting 
service. What would be the major objectives of such a station? 
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What kind of programs would it broadcast? How would it be organ- 
ized and administered? What would be its specific role as an 
instrument of foreign policy? And how could the Department make 
sure that it would retain policy control over its output? In 
comparing the Chavez and Celler bills early in 1933 the Department 
had begun to consider these questions. The hearings a few months 
later virtually guaranteed that the questions would be pursued 
further . For the detailed arguments and determined opposition 
of the broadcasters left no doubt that generalizations regarding 
Axis propaganda alone would not be sufficient for the Administra- 
tion to make an effective case for a public shortwave station 
should it decide to seek appropriate legislation in the future. 

The hearings, therefore, significantly affected the subsequent 
activities of the Interdepartmental Radio Committee. The result 
was both a great deal more precision in the reasoning of those 
advocating government broadcasting and the development of at 
least the outline of a philosophy of operation for a government- 
sponsored overseas information program. 
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F. NO GOVERNMENT RADIO STATION 

1. New Radio Committee Initiatives 

Due primarily to the prolonged illness of Chairman McNinch 
during the summer of 193 S, no immediate attempt was made to 
continue the work of the Radio Committee. On September 6, however, 
he informed the Department that he was ready to reopen the ques- 
tion of international broadcasting and reminded it that President 
Roosevelt had agreed to the submission of a final Committee 
report in the fall. . Noting that the Committee as originally 
established was too large to permit rapid progress and that the 
House and Senate hearings on the Celler and Chavez bills had 
introduced a number of new factors to be considered, McNinch 
suggested that the report be prepared by a small group of persons 
representing only the Federal Communications Commission and the 
Department of State. The Department agreed and assigned George 
H. Butler, Assistant Chief of the Division of American Republics, 
and Harvey B. Otterman, a radio expert in the Division of Inter- 
national Communications, to work with the Commission officials, 
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Gerald C. Gross and Philip Siling, in drafting the report. 

On November 15, a draft report recommending "that a station 
with a power of at least 100 kilowatts ... be constructed by this 
Government at the earliest practicable moment" was submitted to 
Under Secretary Welles and Ellis 0. Briggs, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation with the 
Other American Republics (IDC), for their approval. "The primary 


purpose of a government-owned radio station," the report asserted, 
"is national defense. Its secondary purpose, having in mind that 
satisfactory international relations constitute the first line of 
national defense, should be the peace-time transmission of . . . 
broadcasts designed for better international understanding and 
cooperation." Such broadcasts, it was recognized, might lead to 
charges that the United States was adopting the propaganda tech- 
niques of the "dictator countries," but "programs ... properly 
planned and directed . . . would be an effective supplement to 

the 'Good Neighbor' policy for the correct presentation of United 
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States policies and culture." In stressing the primacy of 
defense purposes along with disclaimers of propaganda intent, 
the drafters of the report no doubt hoped that President Roosevelt 
would find their arguments more compelling. Briggs and Welles, 
however, felt otherwise. In a sharply worded commentary to Welles 
on November 19, Briggs stated: first, that the tone of the report 
was "defensive, almost apologetic, rather than confident"; second, 
that "'we protest too much' in the reiterated disclaimers regard- 
ing propaganda"; and third, that (since it was based on the 
implicit assumption that without a government station the Presi- 
dent could not communicate immediately with the American people 

in times of crisis) the argument of national defense "seems 
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little less than silly." Three days later on November 21, 

Welles requested Briggs and Butler to prepare an alternative 
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draft prior to his discussing the report with McNinch. 

A revised draft, prepared without the collaboration of 


Federal Communications Commission, was submitted to Welles on 
December 8; beyond some changes in language and reversing the 
priorities of national defense and international relations as 
justifications for the station, it differed little from the pre- 
vious version. Predicated on a "deep concern" over the "develop- 
ment of foreign propaganda adverse to ... American principles" 
and the "'Good Neighbor' policy," it sought to counter objections 
to the principle of public international broadcasting and to 
make a convincing case for the establishment of a government 
station by the Roosevelt Administration. That case rested 
basically on six major points: 

1) "The primary purpose of a government-owned radio 
station is use as an instrument in the conduct of 
international relations and, consequently in national 
defense. There is no government-owned ... [shortwave] 
broadcasting station anywhere in the United States 
either in the civil or the military services." 

2) "It is obvious that radio broadcasting is increasing 
in importance as an instrument of international relations 
. . . The control of ... a [shortwave] station by the 
Government of the United States will make it possible 

to present to the peoples of the other American 
Republics the views of our country and accurate informa- 
tion concerning its institutions and culture; just as 
many other foreign nations make a special effort to 
bring their policies and institutions to the attention 


of radio audiences in this hemisphere." 

3 ) Although "it has been asserted that . . . the 
present favorable relations between the United 
States and other American Republics might be 
impaired by a "nationally-owned and operated 
station,” the programs broadcast by the Govern- 
ment "would be designed to bring about better 
international understanding and increased inter- 
national cooperation." 

k) "Private commercial broadcasting companies . . . 
so far have failed to maintain the effectiveness 
and quality of international broadcasts from this 
country ... in comparison with similar broadcasts 
from certain foreign countries, notably Germany 
and Great Britain." Therefore, since "the United 
States is not holding its own in international 
broadcasting," a Government station is needed "to 
meet the challenge of international broadcasting 
by governments which maintain and operate official 
stations." 

5) "It ... is contended that the Government could 
not compete with private companies in the types of 
programs submitted. Such competition is not content- 
plated. A government-owned ... station could supple- 
ment rather than compete with private company opera- 
tions. It is believed that the cooperation of the 
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Government and private industry vd.ll result 
in higher standards for international broad- 
casting and in the development of more effective 
programs." 

6) And finally, "the international aspects of radio 
broadcasting are becoming more and more the subject 
of negotiations between governments ... [and] it 
might be desirable for our Government to be able 
to negotiate on the basis of actual control and 
operation of one or more international broadcasting 
stations in this country." 

To operate the station and to provide for "cooperation with 
private industry," the report envisioned three separate but 
related agencies. First, an International Broadcasting Policy 
Board, composed of the Secretary of State as chairman and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Communications Commission, and the War 
and Navy Departments, would be directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent for administering all "activities in connection with [public] 
international broadcasting in the United States." The Board's 
major functions would be: (l) "the planning of a well-balanced 

total program in which all stations, government and non- govern- 
ment, would participate under agreed upon assignments"; (2) 
administrative responsibility for the "preparation and production 
of . . . programs to be contributed by departments or agencies of 
the Government"; and (3) "publicizing programs" and conducting 


"research concerning listener's interests and responses." Second, 
the technical operation of the station would be "turned over to 
another agency ... to be designated or created" which "would 
operate under broad policies outlined by the Policy Board." 

And third, an International Broadcasting Cooperative Committee, 
consisting of the members of the Policy Board, one representative 
from each department and agency of the Government "interested 
in broadcasting," and representatives of the private shortwave 
companies would be established to "undertake a consideration of 
programs for international broadcasting" and to coordinate rela- 
tions between the Government and the radio industry. 

In addition to its rationale for a government station aid 
suggestions as to its organizational structure, the report also 
set forth certain guiding principles regarding the mission, 
character and role of a United States foreign broadcasting pro- 
gram. These principles derived from at least* three basic pre- 
mises. First, international broadcasting was viewed as an 
integral part of the conduct of foreign affairs — a new and 
legitimate instrument of policy, made possible by technology 
and made necessary by its use (by certain foreign stations) for 
shaping foreign public opinion and attitudes. Second, a public 
international broadcasting service should not attempt to compete 
with private American broadcasting companies but should supple- 
ment their activities and provide the basis for joint cooperation 
in the dissemination of American programs overseas. And third, 
as an instrument of foreign policy, broadcasting would be subject 
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to certain limitations. It would not be used to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of other nations, nor would it be used to counter 
directly the foreign propaganda of other nations — rather, such 
propaganda would be countered indirectly by the honest presenta- 
tion of American life and thought. The report was quite specific 
about this. 

A cardinal requirement for a government-owned station 
[it declared] would the scrupulous avoidance in its 
programs of political pronouncements which might be 
construed as destined to influence the internal affairs 
of other nations, or to constitute counter-propaganda 
directed against the broadcast of other states. The 
purpose of all international broadcasts should be a 
correct presentation of American life and thought 
rather than an effort to influence the life and 
thought of other countries. 

Thus, in its public international broadcasting the United 
States would eschew — at least in theory — a propaganda or 
counterpropaganda function. The need to distinguish between 
what Americans would do and what was being done by the Axis powers 
was strongly felt. The biased and . self-serving programs of the 
latter could be contrasted with "adequate, fair and unbiased" 
programs disseminated by the United States. The object would 
not to be persuade but merely to "present an accurate picture 
of the institutions, principles, and policies of the United 
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States." Programs would be designed "to present the points of 

view of this Government" and "the best of American life and 

culture." They would contain "high entertainment value" and 

"impartial news comment." Americans would not deal in propaganda 

— the word itself held invidious connotations for most in this 

country. Perhaps too, it was felt, although not explicity stated, 

that the innate superiority of American policies and way of life 

would be obvious to listeners who had a chance to compare them 
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with the policies and cultures of others. The United States 

would not need to engage in special pleading; all that was needed 

was the opportunity to make its views known and the threat posed 

by foreign radio propaganda would be dissipated. A government- 

owned station, it was believed, with appropriate policy controls 

and properly designed programs, would therefore "contribute to 

that mutual understanding and goodwill which a re most necessary 

to a structure of national well-being and international coopera- 
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tion. " 

Unaware that Welles had already rejected the original draft 
report that had been jointly prepared by officials of the Depart- 
ment and the. Federal Communications Commission, McNinch formally 
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submitted it to him on December 29. No subsequent discussions 
seem to have been held to resolve differences between it and the 
Department's later version or to determine a propitious time to 
submit a final report to the President. Apparently it became 
sidetracked by Roosevelt's suggestion to McNinch shortly there- 
after, that he hold informal talks with "some of the shortwave 
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broadcasters with a view to winning their approval of a govern- 
ment station, limited strictly to international broadcasting." 
Presumably, the President was linking his endorsement of such a 
station to its acceptance by the industry's leaders. On February 
14, 1939 McNinch disclosed his findings. CBS President William 
S. Paley "was not prepared to fully acquiesce and suggested as 
an alternative . . . that the Government build the station and 
arrange for its operation by private broadcasters." NBC President 
Lenox R. Lohr and RCA President David Samoff , however, would "go 
along." Likewise, Walter S. Lemmon of World Wide Broadcasting 
"would not oppose it." But the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, while "noncommital, " would 
in McNinch' s opinion "oppose the government station." "Summing 
it all up," he concluded: "I think the industry will, with some 
exceptions, oppose any kind of government station." This appar- 
ently was enough to convince the President to drop the matter 
once again j for despite McNinch ' s optimistic assertion that he 
was "ready to submit the Interdepartmental Committee report 

promptly upon ... [Roosevelt's return to Washington on] March 2," 
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there is no evidence that he was asked to do so. As a result, 
neither the Department nor the Federal Communications Commission 
pursued the matter further for the time being. 

It likewise became evident in the spring of 1939 that the 
hearings held a year earlier on the Chavez and Celler bills 
represented the extent to which Congress was willing to go in 
considering international broadcasting. On January 18, 1939, 
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for example, Celler introduced a second bill calling for the 
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establishment of a government station. The bill, identical 

to its predecessor, was duly referred to the Committee on Naval 

Affairs and quickly shelved by Chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.). 

"You can say for me," Vinson told Broadcasting magazine early in 

March, "the bill is pigeonholed. There will be no legislation 
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establishing a government radio station at this session." On 

February 24, Senator Chavez discussed reintroducing his bill with 

members of the Department 1 s newly created Division of Cultural 

Relations. Although its Assistant Chief, Charles Thomson, reacted 

warmly to the idea, the Department's old broadcasting hands 

quickly informed him of the bill's "very complicated background," 

and the discussions were not pursued further.' 1 ’’ 1 ’’ 1 ’ Undaunted, 

Chavez resubmitted his bill on April 27. It was referred this 

time to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee where it too was 
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quietly shelved. 

2. State Ends Prewar Quest for a. Government Station 

Although all these events signalled its impending demise, 

the Interdepartmental Radio Committee did not terminate its 

activities until nearly a year later. Throughout most of this 

period it remained dormant, the stated reason being that "the 

pressure of other work" prevented completion of "the report which 

it had been expected would be submitted to the President early 
113 

in 1939." More accurately, however, its inactivity could be 
attributed to the wariness of President Roosevelt, the hostility 
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of Congress to a government station and the resignation of McNinch 

from the Federal Communications Commission to become Special 

Assistant to the Attorney General on August 31. Although initially 

neutral on the broadcasting issue, McNinch had become a strong 

advocate of a government station during the two years of the 

Committee's existence; and on his own initiative he reconvened 

it in December to consider once again submitting a report to the 
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President. It proved to be a futile undertaking, because, 
after six years of supporting proposals for a government station, 
the Department of State chose in 1940 to withhold its endorsement 
of a report which would involve both it and the Administration 
in such an "explosive" issue. 

Within the Department, arguments against supporting the pro- 
posed report were raised for the most part by Thomas Burke, Chief 
of the International Communications Division, and Philip Bonsai 
of the Division of American Republics. Both were now representing 
the Department on the Committee, and both had had little or no 

stake in the Department's previous commitment to a government 
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station. Bonsai's objections were based primarily on his 
assumption that it had rot been demonstrated that a government 
station would be beneficial to the advancement of American foreign 
policy. "The investigations which have been made . . . prove that 
the role of international broadcasting in improving international 
relations and in orienting public opinion in favor of or against 
certain nations is at the present time a very small one, and often 
a negative one," he argued in explaining his views to Duggan and 
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Briggs. And for the United States "to spread competitive cultural 
or political propaganda ... might, even with the best intentions 
... arouse suspicion and prejudice rather than improve our posi- 
tion." To do so, be concluded, would result in our being "accused 
of trying to peddle an official culture and official political 

views — the effect would be a complete misrepresentation of our 
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frequently-stated policy. " 

Burke, on the other hand, was more concerned with potential 
domestic repercussions. To Secretary Hull, he pointed out that 
by signing the report the Department would jeopardize its policy 
of maintaining "the greatest of goodwill between government and 
the communications industry." Furthermore, it would be "uneco- 
nomic to incur the expense incident to a ... broadcasting station 
whifch either would compete with existing facilities of private 
industry thus dissipating our efforts or would result eventually 
in the discarding of those facilities." To Welles, he stressed 
the political consequences and "inevitable controversy that 
would follow any public statements" regarding a government station. 
"Obviously," he argued, "it would seem highly undesirable to pro- 
ject a controversial matter . . . (which has a better than fifty 
percent chance of being beaten in the Congress) at a time when 
a major election is in the offing." In addition, he noted that 
McNinch's authority for reconvening the Committee was uncertain 
and that "it might be well to determine if he is carrying out 
what he construes to be an old responsibility which in fact the 
President may not expect or desire him to fulfill." And, if 
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the President did not want "to have such an explosive matter 'in 
process' at this time," it might be well to dissolve the Committee 
"to avoid the risk of having a 'leak' occur which might ... stir 
up unnecessarily a hornet's nest." As a clincher, Burke remarked 
that Presidential Assistant Stephen Early had recently informed 
CBS officials that the "McNinch report was as dead as a doornail. 

If not Hull, at least Welles and Duggan must have regarded 
most of these arguments with a sense of de.ia vu . But in 1940 
they found the political realities of the situation compelling. 

On February 15, Welles, who in 1936 had found the impending 
Presidential election no barrier to pressing Roosevelt to support 
a government station, informed Burke that "because of the political 
questions involved this year ... it would be better to put off 
the submission of the report for some time to come." Hull con- 
curred in Welles' judgment a few days later. Shortly thereafter, 
the Department made its views known to McNinch. "Although repre- 
sentatives of the Department served on the Committee," Counselor 
Moore wrote in a brief letter on March 19, "it is not felt that 
the Department should express its views beyond the point of indi- 
cating the desirability of perfecting radio intercourse on the 

western hemisphere ... [and it therefore] must refrain from 
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becoming signatory to the report in question." 

Compelled by the exigencies of war, within less than two 
years the United States would undertake public international broad- 
casting on a massive scale. It would do so, however, largely at 
the instigation of persons outside of the Department of State. 


For, in its letter to McNinch, the Department brought to a close 
its persistent prewar fight for a government station. And not 
until the end of World War II would it again become centrally 
involved in the issue of international broadcasting. 
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G. COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE BROADCASTING 

The Department of State's prewar quest for a government-owned 
international broadcasting station was conducted by and large 
within the Administration and consisted mainly of attempts to 
win President Roosevelt's support for the program. The President's 
continuing vacillation, however, induced the Department late in 
1937 to seek greater cooperation with the nation's private short- 
wave broadcasters as an alternative means of coping with Axis 
broadcasts to Latin America. Although it did not finally abandon 
its efforts to achieve a government station until early in 1940, 
this strategy of cooperation assumed increasing importance for 
the Department as Axis radio activitie s intensified and prospects 
for a government station declined. 

Essentially, its efforts were of three kinds. First, it 
sought to publicize the importance of radio communic ation in 
furthering inter-American relations and to broadcast speeches by 
leading Department officials to Latin America over the privately- 
owned shortwave stations. Second, through internal reorganizations 
(particularly the creation of the Division of Cultural Relations), 
it attempted to regularize relations with the broadcasters and to 
provide policy review of all international programs, whether pre- 
pared by other government agencies or by the broadcasters them- 
selves. Finally in mid- 193 9 > it joined in efforts to compel the 
shortwave stations to increase the quality and quantity of their 
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programs through the medium of federal regulation. In pursuing 
these objectives the Department was seeking an interim solution 
to the international broadcasting issue pending a final decision 
on a government station and, at the same time, providing the 
foundation for a permanent solution should such a station prove 
to be unattainable. 

1. State Department Broadcasts to Latin America 

On October 15, 1937 the Pan American Union inaugurated its 
first regular broadcasts to Latin America over the transmitting 
facilities of the World Wide Broadcasting Corporation. Secretary 
of State Hull took the opportunity to publicly endorse the pro- 
grams and to expound at some length as well on radio's potential 
in the conduct of foreign policy. "As yet we have hardly begun 
to fathom the possibilities of radio communication as a factor 
in the development of international goodwill and understanding," 
he told those assembled for the occasion. 

This new instrumentality possesses a special signifi- 
cance for the American Republics. In our democracies, 
in which we seek to have public opinion guide both 
domestic and foreign policy, it is of vital importance 
that there should be an enlightened public opinion 
that is' kept in touch with the trend of national 
thought and with the outstanding developments of the 
national life of other peoples. Only in this way can 
we hope to build up an international system so firmly 
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grounded in mutual understanding that it will be 

proof against any shocks to which it may be subjected 

... We may expect . . . that . . . radio communication 

will become another of the many influences that are 

bringing about that understanding and unity for 
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which all of us are working. 

A short time later, the Department began to prepare its own 
programs for broadcast to Latin America. Primarily, these con- 
sisted of special radio addresses on economic and cultural themes 
given by its top officials. The first, an address by H ull which 
was transmitted over World Wide on February 15, 1933, focused on 
radio itself as a new instrument of communication and stressed 
that it could be "one of the strongest moral and spiritual bonds 
between peoples if it is utilized in a spirit of mutual and 
sympathetic understanding." Others followed. On March 4, an 
address by Under Secretary Welles was used to inaugurate broad- 
casting over the two Pan American frequencies which had been 
assigned to the General Electric Company. On May 8, Hull 
initiated a series of broadcasts on "Economic Cooperation in 
the Americas" over the Columbia Broadcasting System's shortwave 
stations. Although Hull emphasized only the theme of hemispheric 
"solidarity" and did not mention the Axis, powers directly, the 
address was regarded by some in the press as being "the first of 
a series of international radio broadcasts designed to offset 
the radio propaganda with which European nations have been flooding * 
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South America." The CBS broadcasts were followed in June by 

another address by Hull on "Inter-American Cultural Relations" 
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which was transmitted by the National Broadcasting Company. 

Underlying the lofty phrases of "mutual understanding," 

"unity" and "enlightened public opinion" which ran throughout 
these broadcasts, was the assumption that the American people must 
use the medium of radio to counter the challenge which Axis broad- 
casts posed to the Hemisphere: to guard in the words Hull had used 

in inaugurating the Pan American Union's broadcasts, "against any 
shocks to which it may be subjected." The Department's awareness 
of foreign propaganda, however, was not matched by these efforts 
to counteract it. All of its programs were broadcast in English, 
and no attempt seems to have been made at this time to provide 
for Spanish and Portuguese translations. Moreover, the programs 
were randomly scheduled, frequently months apart, thus making 
them only a token response to the increasingly sophisticated daily 
Axis broadcasts. 

2. The Cultural Relations Division 

Responsibility within the Department for carrying out the 
policy of making greater use of the private shortwave stations 
fell primarily to its newly created Division of Cultural Relations. 
On June 28, 1938, in inviting Dr. Ben Cherrington to become its 
chief. Secretary Hull outlined the Division's projected radio 
activities. "Pending determination of government policy" on a 


government-owned station, he wrote. 


the private companies have indicated their readiness 
to prepare and broadcast programs which are believed 
by the Government to be of a type calculated to improve 
relations. So far the Department has not been in a 
position to take advantage of this offer, but hopes 
that the new division will be able to do what it can 
to improve the type of program at present being put 
on the air to the other American countries by United 
States stations. If on the advice of the President 
the Congress should determine to establish a govern- 
ment station for this purpose, it would appear that 
the new division would probably have considerable 

to do with the formulation of the general policies 
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of the station. 

The radio provisions of the Departmental Order (#763) establish- 
ing the Division a month later, although less detailed, were 
broad in scope: "The Division will have general charge of official 
international activities by this Department with respect to . . . 

supervision of participation by this Government in international 
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radio broadcasts...." The Order evoked immediate expressions 

of support from the National Association of Broadcasters. "Let 

me pledge anew," NAB President Neville Miller wrote to Hull, 

"the continued performance of American radio stations and networks 
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as ambassadors of international goodwill." 


Scarcely had the Cultural Relations Division been established 
than its radio responsibilities were rendered somewhat ambiguous 
by the Department 1 s announcement on August 19 that — to consoli- 
date previously scattered activities in the fields of aviation, 
shipping and telecommunications — it would center "all functions 
in the field of intemati onal communications" in a new Division , 
of International Communications. Specifically, the Division was 
charged by Department Order 770 "with the initiation of . . . 
policy action and . . . carrying into effect . . . comprehensive 

and coordinated programs of activities involved in the interna- 
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tional aspects of ... radio...." In theory, it would concen- 
trate on technical radio matters, particularly as they related 
to treaties and international conferences, leaving broadcasting 
to Latin America to the Cultural Relations Division. Three 
months later this distinction was spelled out in a report to 
President Roosevelt on the activities of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation with the American Republics (IDC). The 
Division of International Communications, the report stated, 

will handle all radio matters "except in so far as ... [they] 
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may bear on cultural activities." Such fine bureaucratic 
distinctions, however, did not prevent a certain degree of 
competition from developing between the two Divisions in the 
subsequent handling of the Department's international broadcast- 
ing activities. 

Despite its broad radio mandate, the Cultural Relations 
Division's initial efforts in that field were extremely limited. 
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From the outset it reviewed radio scripts prepared by both govern- 
ment departments and private industry, but the lack of even one 
full-time radio officer on its staff meant that this task was 
performed incidentally by officers involved in a variety of 
other activities. Nevertheless, the Division maintained a strong 
awareness of the potential role of radio in its overall program. 

"The whole field of radio broadcasting," it contended, "offers 

almost unlimited possibilities for the increase of international 
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understanding through effective cultural relations." Early 
in January 1939, therefore, six months after it was established, 
the Division took two steps to expand its radio responsibilities. 

While marginal in their immediate impact, they had important long- 
range consequences for the Department as a whole. 

The first of these was the creation of "informal machinery" 
to review from a foreign policy perspective the radio scripts 
prepared by other government agencies for international broadcasts. 

As originally conceived, one officer from each of the Department's 
three interested Divisions — American Republics, Cultural Rela- 
tions, and International Communications — would serve "as a 
more or less permanent body of readers" to "expedite the problem 

of going over manuscripts and commenting upon their appropriate- 
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ness." Such a review mechanism, it was argued, was desirable 
for two reasons. First, American foreign policy could "be 
adversely affected by international broadcasts . . . which might 
include material objectionable to the people of a foreign country." 
Second, it was a matter of "principle that the Department of State 


should have the final decision as to whether or not there should 
be broadcast on any international radio program material that 
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may be prepared by a Department or agency of the Government." 

No sooner had the Division's proposal for an intra-Depart- 

mental review panel been approved, than the Department began to 

consider plans for an additional more formal and inclusive 

structure . On February 10, Briggs, as spokesman for the three 

Divisions, suggested to Under Secretary Welles that a panel to 

include other government agencies be constituted as a subcommittee 

of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation with the American 

Republics (IDC). Of course, Briggs observed, since the Committee 

itself operated under the "general charge "-of the Department, "as 

the agency responsible for the conduct of foreign relations," 

its radio subcommittee should also be chaired by an officer of 

the Department — specifically, in his opinion, by the Chief of 

the Division of International Communications. This subcommittee, 

he continued, would not replace the Department's own review 

panel but would act as a coordinating mechanism with the other 

agencies and departments, with final authority remaining in the 
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hands of the Department. Welles approved the plan a week 
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later, and on April 26 it was presented to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee in the form of a resolution. 

The resolution was passed with only one change. Instead of 
the Division of International Communications, the subcommittee — 
consisting of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Interior 
and the Federal Communications Commission — would be chaired by 


the Division of Cultural Relations. Predicated on "the increasing 
importance of radio broadcasting as a factor in international 
relations" and charged with the general responsibility for "making 
preliminary studies and recommendations on radio matters," the 
subcommittee was given three major duties: 

(1) "The subcommittee should study and make recommenda- 
tions . . . with respect to possible plans for a permanent 
organization in connection with the participation of 
Government Departments and agencies in radio broad- 
castingU ; 

(2) ... radio programs contemplated by Government 
Departments and agencies and designed for international 
broadcasts shall be submitted to the subcommittee for 
consideration and suggestions, and after consultation 
between the subcommittee and the Department or agency 
concerned the plan shall be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of State for decision as to whether or not, as 

a matter of foreign policy, such programs should be 
broadcast"; and 

(3 ) . . . the subcommittee also shall examine radio 
scripts which have been submitted by 
Government departments or agencies for possi- 
ble inclusion in international broadcasts. 
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before such scripts are transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State for approval. The same procedure 
shall be followed with respect to scripts for 
domestic broadcasting which contain material 

which may relate to or affect international rela- 
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tions." 

Despite the seeming urgency underlying its creation, the IDC 1 s 
radio subcommittee was not particularly active; it met only three 
times — on June 12 and July 13, 1939 and July 19, 1940. That 
it met only infrequently was due largely to the fact that those 
concerned had over-estimated the immediate need for a program 
review mechanism. For apart from speeches of leading Administra- 
tion officials, only a handful of programs were actually prepared 
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or contemplated by other government agencies in this period. 

Among these, for example, was a cultural program, "Hands Across 
the Caribbean," prepared but apparently never broadcast by the 
Office of Education. ^ Perhaps the most ambitious project was 
a proposed Department of Agriculture series on American agricul- 
ture, patterned after NBC's "Farm Home Hour." Planned as part 
of an exchange of programs with Argentina — to be broadcast 
in both countries by NBC — it resulted in just a single broad- 
cast, which was transmitted on February 12, 1939* No further 

broadcasts were scheduled because of the failure of Argentina 
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to reciprocate. Nevertheless, the subcommittee was import- 
ant in one significant respect. Its formation was grounded 


on the assumption, publicly articulated for the first time, that 
the Department of State, as the government agency responsible for 
foreign affairs, would be the final authority on the content of 
the public international radio broadcasts of the United States. 

The second step taken by the Cultural Relations Division 
to expand its broadcasting responsibilities was to request the 
appointment of a full-time radio officer. The primary purpose 
of its request, the Division explained to! the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, was to complement the IDC radio subcommittee's 
review of government scripts with a similar policy review of 
radio scripts prepared by the private shortwave companies. This 
would not be censorship, the Division stressed, noting that not 
only had the broadcasters themselves requested such assistance, 
but also that such review was necessary to the maintenance of 
good relations with the countries of Latin America. As Assistant 
Secretary George M. Messersmith put it: 

Our Government, the National Broadcasting Co., the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., and ... several of the 
smaller broadcasting companies are very much inter- 
ested in broadcasting programs to South America. 

Now, there is nothing we can do that is more import- 
ant in this field [of cultural relations] than that. 

But ... we have had the unfortunate thing happen of 
statements being made in these broadcasts, with the 
best intentions in the world, which did more harm 
than good. The result is that these broadcasting 
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companies are very anxious that whenever they have 
a broadcast, other than a musical broadcast, the 
script should be read by us, to determine whether 
there is anything in the script which .would inter- 
fere with our relations with those states. In 
other words, we do not suggest what they shall put 
in the script, and they do not want us to; but 
they do want us to tell them whether there is any- 
thing there which would interfere with the good 
relations . 

Nearly two years were to elapse, however, from the time of 
its original request in April 1939 until the Division appointed 
its first radio officer. The first request — for fiscal year 
1939-40 — was denied. In December 1939, Cherrington, observ- 
ing that the companies had sought the Department's "advice 
frequently from the establishment of the Division of Cultural 

Relations to the present time," repeated the request for fiscal 
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year 1940-41. This time Congress acceded. A year 

later, on January 16, 1941, John M. Begg joined the Division 

as its "new radio officer" with a mandate to inaugurate "a well 
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defined and active program in the field of radio." 

3 . The Censorship Controversy 

These modest attempts to augment the Division's radio 
activities had little immediate effect on the broadcasting 
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industry's shortwave programming to Latin America. A steady 

flow of reports from its missions in the area served only to 

reinforce the Department's judgment that the broadcasts needed 

to be increased and improved if the constantly expanding 

radio propaganda efforts of the Axis powers were to be countered. 

In the spring of 1939, therefore, the Department collaborated 

with the Federal Communications Commission in preparing new 

international broadcasting regulations to govern the activities 
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of the private shortwave stations. 

Promulgated by the Commission on May 23, 1939, the regula- 
tions conferred both rights and obligations. Of the former, 
the most important for the industry was conversion of the stations 
from experimental to permanent status and the consequent removal 
of the ban on commercial advertising in international programs. 
Stations "may include commercial or sponsored programs," the 
regulations stated, provided they "give no more than the name 

of the sponsor of the program and the name and general character 

, IhO 

of the commodity, utility or service, or attraction advertised." 
Correlative to this right, however, were two major obligations. 
First, the stations were required to upgrade their technical 
facilities by installing directional antennas and transmitters 
with a power of no less than 50 kilowatts. Second, the regula- 
tions sought to circumscribe the kinds of progams broadcast by 
restricting them henceforth only to those "which will reflect 
the culture of this country and which will promote international 
goodwill, understanding and cooperation. Any program solely 
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intended for, and directed to an audience in the continental 
United States does not meet the requirements for this service." 
Reaction to the regulations was immediate and widespread. 
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The right to broadcast commercial programs internationally was of 
course, welcomed by the industry as both an opportunity to in- 

J 

crease earnings and as evidence that "cooler heads have prevailed" 

on the proposals to establish a government-owned shortwave 
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station. The latter "obviously was not the American way," 

Broadcasting editorialized, in speculating on the impending 

regulations in mid-May.^ Although less enthusiastic about the 

technical aspects of the regulations, the industry found that it 

could live with the new requirements provided it was given 

sufficient time to implement them. But that the Commission should 

seek to limit the kinds of programs broadcast, the industry 

found intolerable. To require that international programs should 

"reflect the culture" of the United States and promote "goodwill, 

understanding and cooperation" was viewed by many, not only in 

the industry but in the press and Congress as well, as government 

censorship and thus a violation of the regulatory powers of the 

Federal Communications Commission. 

The response of the trade press was predictable. "We think 

the Commission should have stopped with the lifting of the ban 

[on advertising] and not have attempted to censor programs in 

advance, which it cannot legally do," Broadcasting immediately 
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declared. But critical editorial comment was not limited 
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only to the trade press. The New York Times observed: "If our 


international broadcast programs are to be censored so that they 

shall not offend this or that foreign Government, it is only a 

step to the argument that it is at least as desirable to censor 

our domestic programs so that they shall not offend our own 

Government . . . Censorship of all kinds has an inevitable tendency 
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to spread." Columnist David Lawrence noted that if a govern- 
ment agency attempts to define international goodwill, "censor- 
ship in fact exists." And the New York Herald Tribune contended. 

But however desirable it may be to have an efficient 

American propaganda abroad to counteract German and 

other foreign propaganda, this is not — and should not 

be — a government function either through the creation 

of an official government broadcasting station or 

through govenment control of broadcasting progams 

which may be overheard abroad, in the name of "culture 

of the country." Such control is the entering wedge 

of the sort of regulation which spells censorship 
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and descent to totalitarianism has begun. 

Similar criticisms were voiced in Congress, with some of its 

i 

members using the issue to mount an attack on the Federal Commu«- 
nications Commission itself. On June 2, Representative Clarence 
McLeod (R-Mich.) drew House applause by suggesting that in view 
of this "tyrannical step," which could "mean the beginning of a 
fascist censorship of the press as well as the radio," President 
Roosevelt "should forthwith demand the resignation of the entire 


Commission." 


Ten days later. Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
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(D-Mont.) in somewhat more restrained fashion called the regula- 
tion "a form of censorship" and urged its modification by the 

Commission. Wheeler was joined in his views by Senator Hiram 
148 

Johnson (R-Cal.). The regulation also triggered two abortive 
legislative measures. On Jane 23, Representative Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R-Ill.) introduced on the House floor an 
amendment to the Federal Communications Commission's appropria- 
tions bill, prohibiting the use of any of its funds to implement 
the international broadcasting regulations. Although the bill's 
floor manager. Representative Clifton Woodrum (D-Va.) agreed 
that "this matter needs legislative attention," he also felt 
that the House should not attempt to include such a limitation 
on the Commission in an appropriation bill. The amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 77 to 43 .^49 4 ^ on j u iy 13 } Representa- 
tive John Cochran (D-Mo.) introduced a bill to eliminate any 
future attempt by the Commission to restrict private interna- 
tional broadcasts to programs "which will reflect the culture 

of the United States or promote international goodwill, under- 
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standing, or cooperation." 

Faoed with this array of criticism, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration quickly had second thoughts about the regulation. In 
a speech to the National Association of Broadcasters, President- 
ial Assistant Stephen Early noted on July 11 that the Commission 
had disclaimed "any attempt at censorship" and further declared 


that "no agency of government intends to supervise or control 
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the programs broadcast." The Commission itself, in response 

to a petition of the American Civil Liberties Union, agreed to 

152 

hold public hearings on the regulation on July 14. Most of 

/ 

those who testified at the hearings were spokesmen for an 

aroused broadcasting industry led by NAB President, Neville 
153 

Miller. The industry's wrath was somewhat tempered, however, 
by the opening session announcement of Acting Chairman, Thad H. 
Brown, that the regulations would be suspended pending considera- 
tion of the views presented at the hearing. In promulgating 
them, he explained, the Commission had been motivated by a desire 
not to censor international broadcasts, but rather to insure 
that shortwave licensees rendered a program service specifically 
designed for foreign audiences, that international agreements 
to which the United States was a party were honored and that the 
"public interest, convenience or necessity" of the American 
people were served. Therefore, 

The Commission reached the conclusion that there 
would be a public benefit to the people of this 
country if American stations could be licensed to 
provide a program service to foreign countries 
. . . [which would] engender international goodwill, 
understanding and cooperation through program 
service generally reflecting the culture of our 
people. 
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Three days of frequently acrid debate did little to resolve 
the basic issue: "How is the public interest, convenience or 
necessity served through the licensing and operation of inter- 
national broadcast stations"? But the political ramifications 
of the hearings were not lost on the Commission, and it chose 
an expedient solution to the matter. On July 26, it announced 
that it could not complete its evaluation of the hearings before 

its summer recess in August and that the rule, therefore, would 
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remain suspended until fall. And, on September 27, the 
Commission issued a resolution further suspending the rule 
until the studies of a special committee — already appointed 
by Commission Chairman James L. Fly ~ to investigate the 
problem could be completed. The suspension was necessary, it 
added, because "the outbreak of the European war had injected 
into the problem of international broadcast regulations various 
additional significant factors." The September action of the 
Commission was viewed quite . rightly by the industry as being 

tantamount to permanent abrogation of the rule regarding program 

. . 156 

content . 

-it- -if- # 

Aa the decade drew to a close, then, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was faced with a dilemma. Its several attempts to create 
a Government owned broadcasting service had been repeatedly 
frustrated. The International Radio Committee's report was 
indeed, in Stephen Early's phrase, "as dead as a doornail." 


( 
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And any hopes that Congress would initiate public broadcasting 
on its own had long since been dashed. Likewise, the Administra- 
tion's alternative strategy — to stimulate greater activity by the 
private broadcasters — had also been something less than a 
total success. On paper the shortwave licensees were obligated 
to increase their power and the accuracy of their signals. In 
fact, a considerable amount of foot dragging had resulted. By 
the summer of 1940, over a year after the Federal Communications 
Commission's international broadcasting regulations had gone 
into effect, only two stations had complied with the minimum 

power requirement; and on July 17, 1940 the Commission extended 

157 

the time for compliance by the others to January 1, 1941* 

More importantly, attempts to insure that international programs 
would be prepared specifically for foreign audiences and that 
American foreign policy would not be adversely affected by 
them had, of course, failed with the suspension of the Commission's 
rule on program content. At the same time, evidence of Axis 
propaganda inroads into Latin America continued to mount; and 
the need for a viable shortwave broadcasting service in the 
United States had become a matter of increasing concern in all 
levels of government. 
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"H.R. 4281, a Bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to construct and maintain a Government radio-broadcasting station; 
authorizing the United States Commissioner of Education to pro- 
vide programs of national and international interest; making 
necessary appropriations for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the station and production of programs therefor; and 
for other purposes," CR. 81:821. A copy of the bill is contained 
in DOSF 811.76/205. 

2 

FCC Press Release 19513, 11 January 1937, DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./ 
58^. The speech did not go unnoticed by either the broadcasting 
industry or Congress. "Payne Sees 'Teapot Dome' in Shortwave 
Situation" headlined Broadcasting magazine on January 15, 1937 
(12:12). A month later, on February 9, CBS Vice President, Harry 
C. Butcher, sent a copy of the speech to Sumner Welles together 
with a detailed statement regarding the network's current pro- 
gramming to Latin America (DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./582). And on 
April 12 it was reprinted in the Congressional Record (8l:A8l7). 

3 

That Payne had been influential in the introduction of 
the Celler bill was pointed out by Celler himself in Committee 
hearings held more than a year later. "One of the members of the 
Radio Commission, Commissioner Payne, encouraged me in the intro- 
duction of that bill and helped me to prepare the bill," he 
stated. However, "in several particulars, he and I did not 


agree as to what should be included in the bill" (HNAC, Celler 
Bill for Government Radio Station, p. 3477). 

4 

Celler, Press Release of 3 February 1937# DOSF 811.76 
P.A.U./101. In a concluding outline of the types of programs 
that might be broadcast by the station, Celler quoted directly 
from the report submitted by FCC Chairman Lafount to Hull three 
years earlier (ibid ./23). Presumably the FCC's copies of both 
the Lafount report and the Department's 1934 draft bill were 
given to Celler by Payne in 1937. 

5 

"H.R. 4281, a Bill to Construct a Government Radio Broad- 
casting Station," ibid ./205. Celler also increased the amount 
of funds to be authorized for construction of the station from 
$350,000 (the amount specified in the 1934 bill) to $700,000. 

6 

Celler, Press Release of 3 February 1937, ibid ./lOl. 

7 

The Department had, however, gone on record once again in 
support of a coordinated system of Pan American broadcasting. At 
the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held 
at Buenos Aires in December 1936 it approved a resolution (#21 ) 
recommending that the Pan American Union promote regular 
"continental communication by means of radio broadcasting." 

This communication, to be called the "Pan American Hour," would 
broadcast programs commenting on "all happenings of importance 
occurring in the nations" of the Hemisphere. Specifically 
excluded would be programs which contained "subversive propaganda" 


or which pertained to "local political affairs" (DOS, Buenos 
Aires Conference Report, pp. 223-4). The United States also, 
with the understanding that it would apply only insofar as 
"internal legislation permits," approved a resolution (#15) 
recommending that each nation "encourage, in [its] radio broad- 
casting, the inclusion of themes relative to the benefits of 
peace" and the avoidance of materials that could wound the 
"national sensibilities of listeners in another country" (ibid . . 
p. 219). The United States abstained from voting on a third 
resolution (#14) which recommended in part that the North and 
Central American countries conclude an agreement reproducing 
the articles relating to "radio broadcasting and peace" contained 
in the South American Regional Agreement on Radio Communications 
of 1935 (ibid ., pp. 213-9). 

8 

Butler to Duggan, "Short-Wave Broadcasts by the Pan American 
Union," 8 March 1937, DOSF 811 . 76 P.A.U./50 1/7, p. 43. 

9 

Duggan to Welles, 12 March 1937, ibid ./50 2/7. 

10 , 

A draft of a letter to Roosevelt was prepared by Duggan and 
had been sent to Welles the previous day. Duggan to Welles, 24 
March 1937, ibid ./50 3/7. 

11 

Welles to Early, 25 March 1937, ibid ./50 3/7. 

12 

Ibid ./50 5/7. That the Office of Education should be 
responsible for providing programs "which will render a distinct 
national and/or international service" had been integral part of 
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the Department's draft bill of 1934 and was incorporated without 
change into the Celler bill. Interestingly, neither Welles 
nor Early expressed any opinion at this time that the domestic 
broadcasting provisions be removed from the bill to enhance its 
acceptability. 

13 

The delay seems attributable to nothing more than the 
time required to draft and clear a major policy statement in the 
Department's bureaucracy. By May 10 the draft letter had been 
amended, changed into the form of a memorandum and submitted by 
Duggan to Welles (ibid ./50 4/7). Since it involved "questions 
of policy of very considerable importance," on May 19 Welles 
asked Hull to approve the memorandum and, if he so desired, send 
it to the President with his own recommendation (ibid . /50 6/7). 
Hull's role at this juncture is ambiguous. On May 25, Welles 
stated that the memorandum had been returned to him with no 
indication "whether the Secretary agrees to the views contained" 
therein (Welles to McBride, ibid ./50 6/7). On June 2, Welles 
sent the memorandum — unchanged from the draft prepared by 
Duggan — to Roosevelt over his own signature. In a covering 
letter, he informed the President that he had "gone over these 
recommendations with the Secretary of State who feels that you 
should pass upon the matter at an early moment" (ibid . /54) . 
Several weeks later, however, Welles observed that the letter 
to Roosevelt had been, "I think, signed by myself because of 
the Secretary's statement that he hadn't gone into the matter 
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and would be satisfied with my own recommendations upon the 
subject',) (Welles to McBride, 29 June 1937, ibld ./52). 

14 

Swanson to Bell, 7 April 1937, NARG 51, Series 21.2, 

Box 302. Swanson also remarked that "while there is no express 
provision ... to the effect that this station will be available 
to the Navy for military use in time of war or national emergency, 
the Navy Department considers this to be the intention of the 
bill." 

15 

Letter of 12 April 1937, ibid . 

16 

Welles to Bell, 1 May 1937, DOSF 311.76 P.A.U./51. 

17 

Prall to Bell, 2 June 1937, NARG 51, Series 21.2, Box 

302 . 

18 

Walters to Fullaway, 25 June 1937, ibid . The Interior 
Department evidently felt it more judicious to stress the inter- 
national objectives of the Celler bill. Only as a closing aside 
did it refer to the possibility of offering "more adequate educa- 
tional service to the people of this country through programs 
dealing especially with government activities." There is no 
reason to believe, however, that the interest in domestic broad- 
casting that its Office of Education had expressed so vigorously 
in 1934 had in any way diminished . 

19 ' 

The Department did not communicate its views directly to 

the Bureau of the Budget until June 30, 1937 (Hull to Bell, 

DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./52). 
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Welles to Roosevelt, "Short-Wave Broadcasts of Pan 
American Programs," 2 June 1937, ibid . /54. The Department's 
new emphasis on the political value, rather than the cultural 
relations value, of the proposed station can also be inferred 
from what was excluded from the memorandum to the President. 

For example, on March 12, Duggan had written to Welles that, in 
addition to providing the United States with the means to respond 
to foreign propaganda, the Celler "bill would also enable this 
Government to carry- into effective operation its policy of in- 
creasing and improving cultural relations" (ibid ./50 2/7). 
Although Welles incorporated most of the Duggan memorandum in 
his own communcation to the President, he didn't include the 
reference to cultural relations. 

21 

Prall to Roosevelt, 14 June 1937, ibid ./52. 

22 

Roosevelt to Bell, 16 June 1937, NARG 51, Series 21.2, 

Box 302. 

23 

Draft letter to Roosevelt, n.d. (but between June 23 and 
July 7, 1937), FDRL-OF 1059* Unfortunately, there is little 
evidence to indicate the full range of President Roosevelt's 
thinking on the bill. Presumably the other purposes he had in 
mind related to national defense rather than domestic broadcast- 
ing which he had categorically rejected in 1934. 

24 

Bell to Swanson, 20 July 1937, NARG 51, Series 21.2, 

Box 302. Copies of the letter were also sent to the Federal 


Communications Commission and to the Departments of State and 
Interior. 

25 

Leahy to Vinson, 23 July 1937# HNAC, Hearings on Celler 
Bill for Government Radio Station , pp. 3478-9 • 

26 

Roosevelt clearly did not contemplate the introduction 
at this time of a different bill drafted by the Administration. 
And if his concern was to offer amendments to the Celler bill, 
such as those suggested by the State Department, there is no 
evidence that the Wavy was so apprised. Thus, while the Presi- 
dent had moved a step closer to actively supporting a government- 
owned broadcasting station, he apparently still did not regard 
it as vitally necessary to the conduct of the nation's foreign 
policy or as a high priority item to be fought for with all of 
the resources at his disposal. 

27 

Emery, National and International Systems of Broadcast- 
ing. Chapter 1, "The American System of Broadcasting: A 
Rationale." 

28 

Furthermore, both the Federal Radio Commission and the 
Federal Communications Commission which succeeded it consis- • 
tently prohibited the sale of advertising time for international 
programs ("Lifting of FCC Sponsorship Barrier on International 
Shortwaves Discussed," Broadcasting. 12 [l Apr 37 j 32). Since 
the prohibition did not prevent stations from broadcasting 
domestic programs simultaneously via shortwave, however, some 
advertising of American products was transmitted abroad. 
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29 

Yet another factor was the limited number of available 
frequencies. By January 1, 1937 only 22 shortwave frequencies 
had been assigned to American private broadcasters (Broadcasting 
Yearbook. 12 [1937] 16). Their short supply meant that some 
frequencies were used by more than one station. 

30 

Ibid . The stations were owned by nine licensees: Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Columbia Broadcasting System, Crosley Radio 
Corporation, General Electric Company, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, National Broadcasting Company, WCAU Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Company and World Wide Broadcasting Corporation. 

31 

Butler et al .. to Welles and Briggs, "Draft Report for 
the President on International Broadcasting," 15 November 1938, 

DOSF 811.76/257 2/5, p. 4. 

32 

Jolliffe to Samoff, "International Broadcasting," 6 
April 1937, pp. 27-9, 41-2. A copy of the report is contained 
in DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./74. It had been requested by Samoff on 
January 29, 1937, shortly after FCC Commissioner Payne had 
assailed the industry on the shortwave issue. 

33 

Detailed data on the origins of CBS's shortwave activities 
were submitted to Congress on May 18, 1938 (HNAC, Celler Bill for 
Government Radio Station, pp. 3535-6). CBS was also the first 
network to install a directional antenna for shortwave trans- 
missions (Butcher to Willenbucher, 6 January 1937, DOSF 811. 76 
P.A.U./58£). 
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34 , 

Rolo and Strausz-Hupe, "U.S. International Broadcasting," 
Haroer 1 s . 1$3 (August 1941) 304-7* In 1941, General Electric 
station WGEO in Belmont, California, with a signal strength of 100 
kilowatts, was the most powerful in the country. Crosley station 
WLWO in Cincinnatti was second with 75 kilowatts. 

35 

Sayre, Radio-Broadcasting Activities of Federal Agencies. 


p. 20. 

36 

Ickes, Diary. 2:606; "A System of Governmental Superpower 
Broadcast Stations?" Broadcasting. 14 (l Mar 38) 11-2., 


37 

NAB Reports. 5 (l Jul 37) 2176-7, "NAB Girds to Combat 
Enemies of Radio," Broadcasting . 13 (l Jul 37) 10. 

38 

Quoted in "Secretary Hull Said to Favor Proposed Govern- 
ment Station," Broadcasting 12 (l Aug 37) 40. 


39 

ITU to FCC, 12 June 1937, DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./53. The 
inquiry was referred to the Navy Department and the Pan American 
Union both of whom requested the State Department's advice in the 
matter (Leahy to Hull, 7 July 1937, ibid ./53 : Rowe to Welles, 1 
July 1937, ibid./56). 

40 

Welles to Duggan, 7 July 1937, ibid ./56. 

41 

Welles to Swanson, 22 July 1937, ibid./60. 

42 

De Wolf to Kelchner, "Corporate Structure and Setup of 
World Wide Broadcasting Corporation and World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation, Inc.," 11 December 1935, ibid ./44: de Wolf to Welles, 
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"Short Wave Station W1XAL Boston, Massachusetts, founded by Mr. 
Walter S. Lemmon," 1 March. 1937* DOSF 811.76/335. 

43 

Initial inquiries were made by Lemmon to the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1934, shortly after the Montevideo Conference ( Hearings 
on Pan American Frequencies. NARG 173, Box 775). A year later 
Captain Hooper suggested that World Wide might request allocation 
of the frequencies from the FCC, since he doubted if the Navy 
"will ever make use of them" (Hooper to Lemmon, 4 November 1935, 
Hooper Papers. Box 17). A similar opinion was expressed shortly 
thereafter by Welles. "Pending the final decision on the station 
to be erected by the Navy Department to utilize the so-called Pan 
American wave lengths," he observed following a discussion with 
Lemmon, "it has occurred to me that this Boston station might 
temporarily be utilized for that purpose', 1 (Welles to Duggan, 25 
November 1935, DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./43). But a meeting of State, 
Navy and Pan American Union officials in December 1935 to discuss 
this suggestion decided against it — primarily because the Union 
feared that the allocation of these frequencies would, in the con- 
text of the Navy's considerable lack of interest in building a 
government station, further prejudice the eventual construction 
of a station by the United States (de Wolf, 9 December 1935, ibid ./ 
43). 

44 

De Wolf to Welles, 1 March 1937, DOSF 811.76/135. The 
series was to be quite modest; sixteen broadcasts, lasting thirty 
minutes each, were scheduled at two-week intervals beginning on 
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October 15, 1937. The programs, to be transmitted in both Spanish 
and Portuguese, were to consist primarily of music and speeches 
on educational and cultural topics by various Latin American 
diplomatic officials in the United States (Kelchner to Duggan, 

9 July 1937, DOSF 911.76 P.A.U./57). 

45 

Rowe to Welles, 1 July 1937, ibid . A6 . 

46 

DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./59. 

47 

Butler, Memorandum of 23 July 1937, ibid ./59. The tele- 
phone communication was occasioned by previous conversations between 
State and FCC officials. On July 16, the Department was informed 
that commercial companies would contest an allocation to World 
Wide, that a public hearing would then be necessary, and that the 
Department should not formally communicate with the Commission 
on the matter unless it was "prepared to take a decided stand against 
loaning the frequncies to commercial broadcasting companies." When 
informed of these possibilities several days later, Welles* response 
was decisive: "All right," he told Duggan, "we will" (Butler, 
"Memorandum of Conversation," 16 July 1937 and Duggan to Welles, 

20 July 1937, ibld ./58). 

48 

Lemmon to Duggan, 20 August 1937, ibid . /63 . 

49 

Butler to Heath and Duggan, 9 September 1937, ibid ./66. 

50 

Butler, "Memorandum of Conversation," 14 September 1937, 
ibid ./74. While both companies stressed that, primary emphasis 


should be given to technical considerations, NBC's spokesman, 

C. B. Jolliffe, added the caveat, according to Butler, that 
"programs for the American Republics must be designed to inter- 
est the same audiences that are reached in the United States — 
that entertainment value might be high." 
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Duggan, "Memorandum of Conversation, 15 September 1937, 
ibid ./70. 

52 

Butcher to Willenbucher, 6 January 1937, ibid . /5&s: Rowe 
to Welles, 1 July 1937, ibid . 756: and Hull to Prall, 23 July 
1937, ibid ./59. The frequency loaned to CBS was 6120 kilocycles, 
one of the first two frequencies asigned to the Navy Department 
for the Pan American Union in March 1929. According to CBS, the 
frequency had been assigned to it, with the rider "on loan" from 
the Navy Department, on November 5, 1930 (HNAC, Celler Bill for 
Government Radio Station, p. 3535). Apparently neither the 
Department nor the Pan American Union were consulted regarding 
the assignment, for in 1937 Kelchner stated: "Dr. Manger [Coun- 
selor to the Union] informed me that the Pan American Union knew 
nothing whatsoever of such assignment until after it had been 
made. Furthermore, he is not informed regarding the use to 
which , . , Columbia is making of this frequency" (Kelchner to 
Duggan, 9 July 1937, DOSF 311.76 P.A.U./57). The role of the 
Navy Department in the matter is unkown. 


53 

Butler to Heath and Duggan, 9 September 1937, ibid . /66 . 


54 

Ottoman, Memorandum of 8 September 1937, ibid ./65. 

55 

De Wolf to FCC Commissioner Sykes, 17 September 1937, 
ibid ./71. A statement that the Department would endorse the 
resolution only if allocation "to noncommercial interests" were 
specified was deleted from the letter at the suggestion of R. 
Walton Moore, Counselor to the Department and longtime spokesman 
for railroad and steamship interests. 

56 . .. 

The only public official to testify at the hearings was 

Admiral Stanford C. Hooper. For nearly a decade. Hooper had 
privately and actively supported the concept of public inter- 
national broadcasting by the United States (or barring that of 
facilitating the efforts of noncommercial stations such as the 
World Wide Broadcasting Corporation). Publicly, Hooper had 
gradually been forced to go along with the Navy's increasing 
reluctance to ally itself with advocates of a government-owned 
station. So at the hearings. Hooper confined himself largely 
to a factual statement on the history of the frequencies, the 
various efforts to use them, and the official Navy position that 
"it is vital to its interest that these channels be occupied by 
some United States broadcast station as early as it can be done." 
In cross-examination, however, he indicated his strong personal 
preference for noncommercial broadcasts of news, educational and 
cultural programs to Latin America (Hearings on Pan American Fre- 
quencies . NARG 173, Box 775). As much as any single individual. 
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Hooper can be credited with responsibility for generating an 
awareness in the Government during the 1930s of the need to 
develop public international broadcasting as an instrument of 
United States foreign relations. 
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Ibid . j de Wolf, "Hearings Held at the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Concerning the So-called Four Pan American Broad- 
casting Frequencies," 3 November 1937, DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./84} 

Butler to Duggan, "Official Report of Proceedings Before the 
Federal Communications Commission October 29 to November 2, 1937, 
in the Matter of the Hearings on the Allocation of the Pan American 
Frequencies," 27 January 1933, ibid ./92. 
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FDRL-OF 3093. Celler was no less concerned than the State 
Department that the frequencies not be lost to other countries 
at the forthcoming radio conference in Cairo. Germany and Italy 
are expected to make a concerted demand for them, he informed 
the President, and they "would be priceless to these nations for 
purposes of propaganda." But the solution, he felt, lay in imme- 
diate Administration action on his proposal for a government 
station, not in assigning the frequencies to commercial broad- 
casters , 
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Roosevelt to McNinch, 26 November 1937, ibid . 
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FDRL-OF 1059* Two days later, on December 23, McNinch suggested 
to the President's Secretary, Marvin H. McIntyre, that an interim 
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response to Celler's letter be prepared. "The President is 
considering the advisability of recommending a government- 
controlled station for shortwave broadcasting," he told McIntyre, 
but "since he is not ready now to commit himself further," it is 
desirable that a notS be sent to Celler indicating that more time 
is needed to secure "some additional information" (ibid . . OF 3093). 
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McNinch to Roosevelt, 7 January 1933, ibid . . OF 1059. 
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Craven had specialized in radio communications during a 
long career in the Navy and in addition had had considerable 
experience as a private consultant on radio matters. He had 
frequently supported the views of the broadcasting industry on 
such issues as network regulation and the inclusion of program 
information in license renewal applications (Emery, Broadcasting 
and Government, pp. 373-9). 
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McNinch to Roosevelt, 7 January 1933, FDRL-OF 1059. In a 
covering note to McIntyre, McNinch observed: "Craven is not in 
favor of a government station but will, I think cooperate." 
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Craven to James Roosevelt, 14 February 1933, FDRL-OF 3093 . 
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FCC, Fourth Annual Report, p. 64. 

66 

Even this was not a certainty, however, since testimony 
at the Hearings on the Pan American frequencies (NARG 173, Box 
775) had revealed that at least one of them had been in regular 
use by Czechoslovakia for over a year. ' 
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"Promotion of Latin Goodwill Sought in Shortwave Grants, " 
Broadcasting. 14 (15 Feb 38) 42. For the provisions of the 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires radio resolutions, see Chapter 1, 
pp. 14-15 and Chapter 2, note 7. 
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DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./87. 
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Butler to Duggan, 12 January 1938, and Duggan to Welles, 

13 January 1938, ibid . 
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Hull to Vinson, 22 January 1938, ibid . 
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DOSF 811.76 P.A.U./87. 
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Roosevelt to James Roosevelt, 28 January 1938, FDRL-OF 

3093. 
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Moore to Welles, 31 January 1938, DOSF 811.76/182^. The 
memorandum was drafted by Butler. The specific purpose of an 
opinion from the FCC was to determine whether under the existing 
statute it had the authority to cohtrol the international pro- 
grams of commercial broadcasters or whether additional legislation 
would be required. On the basis of that opinion, Butler noted, 
the possibility of establishing a "Board to plan and control the 
types of programs to be required of commercial companies for inter- 
national broadcasts" would be considered as one alternative. 

^ Moore to Hull, 15 February 1938, DOSF 811.76 Interdepart- 
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Most of the cabinet members selected to serve on the 
Committee designated subordinates to represent them. Present at 
the first meeting were: Under Secretary Sumner Welles, Counselor 
R. Walton Moore, Michael McDermott, Harvey B. Otterman, and George 
H. Butler of the Department of State; Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings; Deputy Third Assistant Postmaster General Roy North; 
Commissioner of Education John W, Studebaker and E. K. Bur lew 
of the Interior Department; Leslie A. Wheeler and E. N. Bressman 
of the Department of Agriculture; Dr. Alexander V. Dye of the 
Department . of Commerce; Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission Frank R. McNinch; and President of the Export-Import 
Bank Warren Lee Pierson (Butler to Hull et al .. 25 February 1938, 
DOSF £11.76 Interdepartmental Committee/lO). 
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Ibid . It is uncertain whether or not Roosevelt had 
specifically asked Hull to chair the Committee. Several Depart- 
mental memoranda reflect the understanding that "the Secretary 
was requested by the President to assume the chairmanship of an 
interdepartmental committee to be organized for the purpose of 
studying radio broadcasting" (Butler to Duggan, 15 February 1938, 
DOSF 811.76 Interdepartmental Committee/5). Cf. "As I understand, 
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